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10 SOLVAY Technical Bulletins 
available to you 


Select yours from contents listed below 


These bulletins include properties, use, storage, handling, testing, 
analytical procedures and other data from accepted sources, from 
Solvay’s own research and from our vast store of field experience ac- 
cumulated during the past 75 years. Following is a partial listing of 
the contents of the individual bulletins: 


~ No. 4—Calcium Chloride in Refrigeration: 64 Pages— 
Properties of Calcium Chloride Brines; Preparation and 
Maintenance of Calcium Chloride Brines; Industrial Ap- 
plications of Calcium Chloride Refrigerating Brines. 


No. 5—Soda Ash: 64 Pages—Properties; Handling and 
Unloading of Bulk Shipments, Bags and Barrels; Storage; 
Weighing, Proportioning and Feeding Devices; Sampling 
and Analysis; Precautions; Conversion Tables. 

~ No. 6—Caustic Soda: 84 Pages—Properties of Caustic 
Soda and Its Solutions; Handling and Dissolving; Nature 
and Advantages of Liquid Caustic Soda; Unloading and 
Handling Liquid Caustic Soda; Conversion Tables. 


QO No. 7—Liquid Chlorine: 60 Pages—Properties; Contain- 
ers; Safe Handling; Equipment and Accessories; Accident 
Procedure. 


No. 8—Alkalies and Chlorine in the Treatment of Mu- 
nicipal and Industrial Water: 92 Pages—Natural Water 
and its Impurities; Water Softening and its Advantages; 
Softening Processes; Municipal and Industrial Water 
Purification; Chemical Feeding Equipment, etc. 





SOLVAY, 


® 


Aluminum Chloride ¢ Vinyl Chloride 


Potassium Carbonate ¢ Chloroform Name 


SOLVAY PROCESS DIVISION i 


Please send me without cost the following Solvay Technical 
and Engineering Service Bulletins: 


[No.4 [)No.6 [j)No.8 [)No.11 [)No.14 
CUNo.5 [)No.7 [No.9 [j[No.12 [J No. 16 


No. 9—The Analysis of Alkalies: 80 Pages—Procedure 
for the Analysis of Nine Major Alkalies; Methods; 
Reagents, Indicators, Standard Solutions Used; Atomic 
Weights—1952; Temperature Conversion. 


LJ No. 11—Water Analysis: 100 Pages—Mineral Analysis 
of Water; Stationary Boiler Water Analysis; Municipal 
Water Supplies; Railroad Water Supplies; Swimming Pool 
Waters; Polluted Waters; Reagents, Indicators and Standard 
Solutions; Conversion Tables. 


0 No. 12—The Analysis of Liquid Chlorine and Bleach: 72 
Pages—Liquid Chlorine; Sodium Hypochlorite; Calcium 
Hypochlorite; Reagents, Indicators, Standard Solutions. 


No. 14—Chlorine Bleach Solutions: 68 Pages—General 
Properties of Hypochlorous Acid and Its Salts; Types of 
Industrially Important Bleach Liquors; Equipment; Opera- 
tion, etc. 


No. 16—Calcium Chloride: 92 Pages—Properties of Cal- 
cium Chloride and Its Solutions; Unloading and Handling 
Calcium Chloride in Solid Forms and Liquid; Conversion 
Tables. ‘ 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 





Sodium Nitrite * Hydrogen Peroxide 


Caustic Potash * Ammonium Chloride Position 





¢ Soda Ash 


Methyl! Chloride * Methylene Chloride Company 





MonochlorobenzeneeCaicium Chloride 
Ammonium Bicarbonate ¢ Chlorine 


Address 





Ortho-dichlorobenzene ¢ Cleaning 
Compounds ¢ Para-dichlorobenzene 


City 


Zone _ State 
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Dowell Service Helped This Plant Profit 
By Saving $312,700 in Maintenance Costs! 


To clean and service the giant catalytic crackers 
in today’s modern refineries is quite a job . 

and very costly. Costly, that is, unless Dowell 
Service is on the job to help clean the “cats”— 
chemically. Here’s an example of how Dowell 
chemical cleaning service cut turnaround costs 


for one refiner by $312,700. 


Dowell was called in to provide cat cracker 
turnaround service which included the cleaning 
of: two flue gas coolers, two catalyst coolers, four 
overhead aftercoolers, one light gas oil cooler, 
one heavy gas oil cooler, two top tray reflux 
coolers, and two final gas condensers. 


Dowell’s time: 


Cost: $2300. 


It is estimated that this same cat cracker serv- 
ice, if done by mechanical methods, would have 
cost the refinery: 1) Additional downtime of 
seven days—$210,000; 2) Additional spare 
bundle inventory—$100,000; 3) Labor—$5,000. 


thirteen and one-half hours; 


have Dowell clean it 
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The refinery enjoyed a $312,700 operating 
credit from this single cat cracker turnaround— 
not including expected efficiency increases. 


Dowell provides expert service in removing 
scale and sludge from product, process and steam 
generating systems. Dowell does the job for you— 
furnishing all chemical solvents, trained person- 
nel, pumping and control equipment. Further- 
more, Dowell has the experience in chemical clean- 
ing to provide assurance of a job well done. 


While the example here deals with an oil 
refinery, Dowell chemical cleaning has recorded 
similar profit-making savings for other industries. 
Dowell engineers can show you performance data 
in almost any field —steel, chemical, power, 
paper, construction. 


For specific information on how Dowell 
chemical cleaning can help your plant to greater 
profits, call the Dowell office nearest you. Or 
write Dowell Incorporated, Tulsa 1, Oklahoma. 


chemically <> 


A SUBSIDIARY OF THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 











In the South. move your chemicals 
in safe SSIRCO steel drums 


sstRco steel containers, manufactured in the  ssIRco service for prompt, accurate drum deliv- 
heart of the South’s steel district in Birmingham, _ eries. If you would like more details now, we shall 
are offered with all types of linings for chemical be glad to supply them. 
products. Diamond Black Leaf Company uses — 
SSIRCO drums to carry a variety of emulsifiable 
insecticides. The Quaker Oats Company ships 
furfuryl alcohol in their containers. West Disin- 
fecting Company uses these drums to ship a wide 
variety of industrial plant compounds and other 
chemical products. 

Prominent companies in the process industries 
have proved the quality of sstRco metal containers IF YOU KNOW THESE 
through storage and shipping. Special liners have COMPANIES AND THEIR 
been used to meet the requirements of many PRODUCTS 
companies in keeping their products away from 
the interior metal. Many companies are using 
drums decorated by ssirco, with identifications YOU 
silkscreened or stenciled to specifications. KNOW 

When you are ready to move food, chemical THE QUALITY 
or petroleum products in the South, call sstRco. QF $SIRCO 
Many forward-looking firms are relying on pRyMs 


CONTAINER DIVISION. 
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TOP OF THE WEEK 


October 5, 1957 


Quick work by chemical firms clears up cyanide hazard and 
demonstrates industry public relations at best 


Compactness and portability of indoor “solar” furnace bring 
extremely high temperatures within reach of smallest 


laboratory 


Sales outlook for chemicals is “good,” 


say marketers at National 


Industrial Conference Board meeting 


There's a lot of profit in a little-known business. Morticians use 
a wide variety of chemical specialties 


OPINION 
MEETINGS 


BUSINESS NEWSLETTER 


Cutbacks in military spending spell 
fewer contracts for chemical makers 
who supply the government. 


Metal Hydrides opens new boro- 
hydrides plant, reveals new facts 
about U. S. high-energy fuel pro- 
duction. 


Two joint ventures: Hooker and 
Foote; American Potash, Food 
Machinery and National Distillers— 
are zeroing in on rocket business. 


Carbide proclaims its antitrust in- 


nocence in FiC’s complaint over 
Visking acquisition. 


The  glitter’s gone for protein- 
based artificial fibers. 


WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 


ENGINEERING 

Key to AEC’s cheap ($15/Ib.) heavy- 
water process: a dual-temperature 
exchange. But a legal veil still 
shrouds new process improvements. 


SALES 

Don’t set prices by accident, set 
them by plan. Chemical industry 
future may be at stake,,says Kop- 
pers’ Fred Foy. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Train-truck collision spills 25 tons 


of cyanide in Canadian town, but 
chemical firms move fast to wipe out 
danger to public health. 


Lawsuit’s issue: Would proposed dis- 
closure of process details violate in- 
ventor’s rights to “due process” of 
law? 


RESEARCH 

New indoor “solar” furnace features 
compactness, portability. Its de- 
signed for research use, but may 
be adapted to the production line. 


Antibiotic advances are revealed at 
Washington’s fifth annual sym- 
posium. 


TECHNOLOGY NEWSLETTER 
MARKETS 


Outlook for chemicals, other in- 
dustries is good, experts tell mar- 
keters at conference. 


MARKET NEWSLETTER 


PRODUCTION 
U. S. plant using Swedish gas-con- 
crete process goes into operation. 


SPECIALTIES 

Chemical sales to morticians make 
up a profitable but little-understood 
business. 

CHARTING BUSINESS 
Polyethylene pipe will become a 


more important volume consumer of 
ethylene polymer. 


Vv 1 81 Chemical Week (including Chemical Specialties and Chemical Industries) is published weekly 
3. 


by McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., 


330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y¥. Printed in U.S.A 


Second-class mail privileges authorized at Philadelphia, Pa. @ Copyright 1957 by McGraw- Hill 
No. 14 Publishing Co., Inc, All rights reserved. Subscription: $3/year in U.S.A., U.S. Possessions 
$4, Canada; $15, other Western Hemisphere countries; $25, all other countries. Also see p. 15. 


Watch CW Grow — 37,784 copies of this issue printed 





Life on the Chemical Newsfront 


THE THREAT OF ASIATIC FLU VIRUS spurred a “crash” 
program at Lederle Laboratories in which the entire 
virus section was turned to producing preventive vac- 
cine. First step is the inoculation of chick embryo with 
the virus strain. The harvested virus is subsequently 
concentrated and purified, then inactivated by formalin 
so that it is safe for human use and will still protect 
against influenza. Cyanamid’s virus research center is 
one of the world’s largest and most fully equipped, and 
conducts a continuing program to combat these ultra- 
microscopic killers. (Lederle Laboratories Division) 

















A MODERN QUALITY jis given to cotton fabrics by CyaNALUBE* TSI 
Softener. A non-ionic emulsion of polyethylene, CyANALUBE TSI Sof- 
tener is added to the resin baths used in finishing processes. The tear 
resistance and workability of the treated cottons are improved, leading 
to wider use of CyaNALuBE TSI “lubricated” fabrics in wearing 
apparel. CyANALUBE TSI is a translucent emulsion, readily dilutable in 
cold water and is compatible with most textile finishing agents nor- 
mally employed. (Organic Chemicals Division) 
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Two Activated 
Double Bonds for 
Vinyl Polymerization 


Two Amino Groups ian 
with Labile Hydrogens 


A POLYFUNCTIONAL TRIAZINE combines the possibilities of vinyl 
polymerization and linear condensation. It’s N,N-diallylmelamine 
which, for example, forms curable resins with vinyl monomers and 
polymerizes with Acrylonitrile to form synthetic fibers receptive to 
acid dyes. A dimethylol derivative is easily obtained and this converts 
to a hard resin suitable for thermosetting polymerization. Technical 
data on N,N-diallylmelamine is available from the New Product 


NEW HIGHWAYS “MAKE THE GRADE” more easily with 
Development Department. (Dept. D) 


Cyanamid explosives economically reducing obstructing rock 
formations to rubble. As tens of thousands of miles of first- 
class roads are built in the next few years, there will be 
greater dependence than ever on explosives in the construc- 
tion of straight, level highways meeting today’s motoring 
requirements, Cyanamid is increasing the capacity of its New 
Castle, Pa. plant to meet the growing demand for modern 
explosives for road construction. (Organic Chemicals Division) 


LOWER-COST, BETTER-WORKING LACQUERS are being 
made with Arero* Ethyl Lactate, This synthetic ester-alcohol 
improves the compatibility between the relatively expensive 
lacquer solvents and low-cost diluents, permitting more eco- 
nomical formulations. In addition, the low evaporation rate 
of ethyl lactate reduces the danger of “blushing”—the stain- 
ing caused by water condensation on the lacquer surface. 
Agro Ethyl Lactate is a high-quality product having physical 
properties that are reproducible from batch to batch. 


(Industrial Chemicals Division, Dept. p) 


* Trademark 





— CYANAMID _—_— 





30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20,.N. Y. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY ee 
1907 # | 


1957 / 
Helping America Make Better Use of Its Resources 
For further information on these and other chemicals, call, write or wire American Cyanamid Company, 
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MINERALS CO. 





A Domestic Rare Earth Operation 
From Mine to Consumer 


HEAVY MINERALS CoO. is the only rare earth producer in 
the United States which owns and operates its own mines. 


Rare earth source materials—monazite and xenotime— 
are mined by HEAVY MINERALS and processed at HMC’s 
modern Chattanooga plant into mixed and individual rare 
earth chemicals and thorium. 


HEAVY MINERALS now has available rare earth oxide and 
salts, cerium-free rare earth oxide and salts, and didymium 
(classical) oxide and salts, as well as the individual rare earth 
chemicals listed at right. Perhaps one of these materials will 
fit the application you have in mind. 


Send for free informative booklet 





—— 
<a HEAVY MINERALS CO. 





RARE EARTH CHEMICALS - THORIUM - HEAVY MINERALS 


4000 NORTH HAWTHORNE, STREET, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
NEW YORK SALES OFFICE: 261 MADISON AVENUE, N. Y. 16, N. Y. 


PRODUCT 


yor arerienan 


Scandium Oxide | Sc203_ | 
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Lanthanum 
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Neodymium m Ns_f | 


Neodymium Oxide 
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Terbium Oxide 
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‘Erbium 
ee Oxide 


fThuium 


Thulium Oxide 


Lutetium 
Lutetium Oxide 


NOTES: (1) Index of Refraction — Cerium 2.33- 
2.35, Thorium 2.20 (Ig), (2) Dielectric Constant 
—Cerium 7.0, Thorium 10.6, (3) Linear Elas- 
ticity Modulus — Lanthanum 3.820 Kg/mm2 
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4000 NORTH HAWTHORNE STREET + CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


PROPERTIES OF RARE EARTHS AND THORIUM 








































































































Formula Oxide lonic Normal | AW. VAP. | AH.FUS. | Crystal | Trans. Brinnel ibility | Absorption (herr on 
Wt. | Density | M.P.°C | B.P.°C} States Radius Color | (Keal/mole) | (Keal/mole) | Stru. | Temp.°C | Hardness (Cm2/ | Cross-Sect.} 25°C) 
Kgx10®)| (Bars) 
45.10} 3.016 {1550-1600} 2477 | II 73 3.8 |h.c.p. 22 
138.20} 3.86 1.51 | White 
88.92| 4.472 | 1552 | 3027 | III 80 4.1 |h.c.p. 2.96 1.38 
225.84 | 4.8-5.0) 2410 1.06 | White Cubic 
138.92 | 6.162 920 | 4242 | III 81 2.4 |Hex |300-350 
RE Bee DSRS: SRB f.c.c.| 868 37 4.06 8.9 56.8 
325.8 | 6.51 2315 1.22 | White Hex 
140.13] 6.768 | 804 | 2927 | III, IV i 79 22 itec.| T&R 28 3.87 10} 75.3 
172.1 | 7.3 2600 1.18 | White Cubic 
140.92 | 6.769 935 | 3017 | II,¢IV) 79 2.4 | Hex 798 25 3.67 11.2 68.0 
1021.5 1.16 | Black Cubic 
144.27| 7.007 | 1024 | 3177) 11 69 2.6 | Hex 868 3.19 46 64.3 
336.5 | 7.24 1.15 |Lt. Blue Hex 
150.35} 7.540 | 1052 | 1627 (II), Il 46 2.6 |Rhom | 917 3.71 5500 
348.7 | 7.43 1.13 | Off-White Cubic 
152.0 | 5.168 | <900 | 1427} (II), Ill 40 25 jbec. 4600 
352.0 | 7.42 1.13 | White Cubic 
157.26| 7.868 | 1350 | 2727 {III 72 3.7 |hc.p. 2.58 | 46000 
362.5 | 7.407 1.11 | Yellowish Cubic 
Brown 
158.93) 8.253 | 1360 | 2527 | 1,(IV)) 70 3.9 |h.c.p.| 1310 44 
7417 1.09 |Dk. Brown Cubic 
162.51} 8.556 |>1400 | 2327 | III 67 41 |hep. 2.74 1100 
373.0 | 7.81 1.07 | White Cubic 
164.94] 8.799 | 1500 | 2327) III 67 41 |hep. 2.66 64 
377.9 1.05 | Lt. Yellow) ~ Cubic 
167.27 | 9.058 |1500-1550} 2627 | III 70 41 |hep. 2.63 166 
382.5 | 8.640 1.04 | Rose-red Cubic 
168.94} 9.318 |1550-1600) 2127 | III 56 44 |h.c.p. 2.72 118 
385.9 | 8.6 1.04 | Greenish Cubic 
White 
173.04} 6.959 824 | 1527 | (II), I 40 cn 1 Ree. 
394.1 | 9.2 1.00 | White Cubic | 798 8.00 36 
174.99| 9.849 |1650-1750| 1927 | 11 59 46 |h.c.p. 2.32 108 
Y 398.0 | | 0.99 | White Cubic 
232.05 | 11.2 1845 | 4500 | IV f.c.c.| 225 | 75-80 VPN 7 |18.6(20°C) 
264.12 | 10.03 3050 | 4400 1.80-1.82| White Cubic 
























































REFERENCES: (1) C. J. 


Amsterdam, 2, 370-371 (1957), @) Donald J. Hughes and John A. Harvey, Neutron Cross 
Sections, Brookhaven National Lab. (1955), (3) F. H. Spedding, A. H. Daane and K. W. 





Gorter, Progress in Low Temp. Physics, North Holland Pub. Co., 





Herrmann, J. Metals, 9, 895 (1957). For general bibliography see Reference No. 1. 
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The above data have been compiled from the litera- 
ture and are believed to be the most accurate available. 
Heavy Minerals Co. can assume no responsibility, how- 


ever, for any errors in the data or the compilation. 


3,5-Dinitro- 
benzoic 
acid 


Diphenylaceto- 
nitrile 





OPINION 


Company Cravats 


To THE EpiTor: Your story on G. 
S. Harvale’s specially designed com- 
pany neckties (CW, Sept. 14, p. 26) 
came to my attention just 20 minutes 
after I read a poem by Sec in the 
Sept. 19 issue of The Reporter. Your 
readers might be interested in the 
psychological advantages Sec adds to 
the uses of the ties mentioned in your 
article. 


Balls and Chains* 


Feeling unwanted? Don’t seem to 
belong? 

Life has no meaning? Get lost in 
a crowd? 

Salvation is here, man, there’s no 
need to cry: 

The world will be yours with a 
company tie. 


Oh, if you’re Socony you'll wear a 
red _ horse, 

And nuts means you're in Southern 
Screw; 

RCA boys have a small dog, of 
course; 

Come closer, my friend; who are 
you? 


No longer, no longer, that terrible 
ache, 
That echoing moan, “Who am I?” 
Now the heart’s song is, “At last I 
belong— 
You can tell by my company tie!” 
—Sec 


ELLioT SCHRIER 
Western Division 
Arthur D. Little, Inc. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Tank-Car Leases 


To THE Epitor: In your article 
“Chemicals: Top Customers for 
Leased Cars” (Aug. 10, p. 88), the 
statement is made that in 1956, the 
chemical industry spent a total of 
$38 million in car leasing, of which 
$27 million was spent for tank cars, 
and that the petroleum industry paid 
out $7 million for such leases. 

If these figures are true, they could 
be used to good advantage; however, 
we question whether or not an error 
has been made in the petroleum in- 
dustry figure, because practically all 
of the income of the Union Tank Car 


*Reprinted here with permission.—Eb. 


Co. comes from the petroleum indus- 
try, and a large portion of that of 
General American Transportation 
Corp. and a good portion of the in- 
come of Shippers’ Car Line and 
North American Car Corp. come 
from petroleum cars. 

It looks, then, as if the petroleum 
industry is leasing from 75,000 to 
80,000 tank cars and the chemical 
industry 18,000 to 20,000 cars. 

In view of the number of cars 
leased to the two industries, we ques- 
tion whether the $7 million you re- 
port is correct. 

J. E. WEAVER 

Assistant Traffic Manager 
Columbia-Southern Chemical Corp. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The article in question should have 
specified that the $7-million figure re- 
ferred only to leasing charges for cars 
carrying petroleum materials classi- 
fied under S.1.C. code 2911 (pe- 
troleum refining) and 2999 (petroleum 
products, n.e.c.), and not to all pe- 
troleum shipments.—Eb. 


Not Involved 


To THE Epitor: I would like to 
call your attention to Mr. J. O. Jones’ 
letter to the editor in your Opinion 
column on Aug. 29. He expressed 
amazement that Harvard University 
should overlook a particular point 
bearing on the engineering manpower 
article in your Aug. 3 issue. I have 
written Mr. Jones and advised him 
that Harvard University was not in- 
volved with this report and have 
asked him to read the introduction to 
the article and the footnote on page 
46. 

Please note that these references 
state that the report was written by 





CW welcomes expressions of 
opinion from readers. The only 
requirements: that they be perti- 
nent, as brief as possible. 


Address all correspondence to: 
H. C. E. Johnson, Chemical 
Week, 330 W. 42nd St, New 
York 36, NY. 
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Soda Ash by Dow 


If you have a plant in the Gulf South area, you now can 
look to Dow for your requirement of soda ash. 


Dow is now producing 58% light soda ash in Freeport, 
Texas, by a new process that insures highest quality and 
uniformity. From this central location, Dow soda ash is 
shipped in 100-lb. bags and hopper cars to manufacturers of 
paper, aluminum, textiles, firms engaged in petroleum re- 


fining, oil well drilling, water conditioning and many other 
industries. 


Wherever you're located in the Gulf South, you benefit 
from the many “extras” Dow can give you. Let us show you 
specifically what we mean. Contact the nearest Dow sales 
office or write to THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, 
Michigan, Department AL 613C-1. 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
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BAKER PERKINS 
VACUUM MIXER 


a 
q A © General Electric Company’s 
a 


Silicone Products Department 
is using this Size 18 Baker 
s e Perkins Mixer in the production 
Dy & of silicone elastomers at its 
modern plant in Waterford, 

{ New York. 


The size 18JWUMM2 B. P. Mixer 

was designed specifically to 

meet this customer’s exact mixing 

requirements. It is a big, heavy 

duty unit, that was built to the same 

high standards of materials and 

workmanship that have made Baker Perkins the leader in the mixer field 
for over 64 years. $ 

The same, dependable Baker Perkins vacuum mixers which have given un- 

failing service in such pr as pounding paints, rocket fuel and 

plastics, are finding immediate and enthusiastic acceptance in still other 

fields . . . silicones being only one of these. 


If your production requires dependable mixing machinery which is capable 


of long service at lowest maintenance and operating costs, it will pay you 
to consult a B-P sales engineer . . . or write us today. 





351 


BAKER PERKINS INC. 


CHEMICAL MACHINERY DIVISION © SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


¢ 





OPINION 


students at the Harvard Business 
School; and . . . this does not reflect 
the opinion of the business school or 
the university or that of the instructor 
in charge of the course. 

It would be appreciated if you 
could help avoid these misunderstand- 
ings. Obviously the university cannot 
endorse or accept responsibility for 
reports written and published by 
students. 

RoBerT L. WILEY, JR. 
Graduate School 

of Business Administration 
Harvard University 
Boston, Mass. 


MEETINGS 


National Electronics, 13th annual con- 
ference, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Oct. 
7-9. 


Technical Assn. of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry, plastics-paper conference, Shera- 
ton-Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati, Oct. 7-9. 


Manufacturing Chemists’ Assn., con- 
ference on precautionary labeling, Park 
Sheraton Hotel, New York, Oct. 9. 


Chemical Institute of Canada, Bio- 
chemistry Division; symposium: the 
chemistry and physiology of fats; Uni- 
versity of Ottawa, Oct. 9-11. 


Committee on Vacuum Techniques, 
4th annual symposium, Hotel Somerset, 
Boston, Oct. 9-11. 


American Institute of Mining, Metal- 
lurgical and Petroleum Engineers and the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, 20th annual joint solid-fuels con- 
ference, Quebec City, Can., Oct. 10-11. 


Salesmen’s Assn. of the American 
Chemical Industry Inc., 6th chemical 
sales clinic, Roosevelt Hotel, New York, 
Oct. 14, 


Time-Life International and Stanford 
Research Institute, international indus- ° 
trial development conference, Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco, Oct. 14-18. 


Assn. of Official Agricultural Chemists, 
71st annual meeting, Washington, Oct. 15. 


Society of Mining Engineers of The 
American Institute of Mining, Metallurgi- 
cal and Petroleum Engineers, Southeast- 
ern mining conference, Hotel Hillsboro 
and Hotel Tampa Terrace, Tampa, Oct. 
15-18. 


Society of Plastics Engineers, regional 
technical conference; theme: polyethyl- 
enes: properties and uses; Hotel Carter, 
Cleveland, Oct. 17. 


Technical Assn. of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry, 7th corrugated containers con- 
ference, Ben Franklin Hotel, Philadel- 
phia, Oct. 23-24. 
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Double Your Cg 


OTLLACL 
Engineering 





EFFECTIVE JANUARY 1958, CHEMICAL ENGI- 
NEERING WILL PUBLISH 26 TIMES A YEAR. Now 
you can get and keep the largest concentrated audience 
of key chemical engineers in industry on your side of the 
buying decision twice as often. 





In the chemical process industries, an unprecedented rate o: 
growth and technological advance. Particularly dramatic areas 
Pharmaceuticals, plastics, petrochemicals. Thorough in all areas 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING’s solid technical coverage of petrochemi 
cals and petroleum refining, for example, was a strong factor i1 
the discontinuance of Petroleum Processing. Already by far the 
preferred engineering magazine in these fields, only CE’s broac 
scope can realistically anticipate and meet their expanding re- 
quirements. 
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Biweekly frequency means 28% more editorial con- 
tent, faster communication of engineering techniques, 
intensified service to readers. Greater emphasis will 
be placed on growth areas like petrochemicals while 
maintaining the broad editorial base that has made 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING—Consistently—the 3 to 1 choice 
among chemical engineers in all industry. 


In January (with a new circulation high of 
44,000 paid), CHEMICAL ENGINEERING will of- 
fer the engineer even greater value for his 
reading minute. The chemical engineer holds 
many different titles, does many different jobs 

. administration, production and plant oper- 
ations, design and construction, research and 
development, sales and purchasing. CE has 
always been his primary source of product in- 
formation and of brand preference. 


Chemical 
Engineering 


Com -t-11 mi lato mr -lalelial-1—1 a 


“ 


Recognized by advertisers as the industry’s top “sales engineer” 
: : ... this year, as a monthly, CHEMICAL ENGINEERING will carry 
whatever his function about 4,500 pages of advertising . . . more than any other maga- 
zine serving any part of this market. Now you can reach CE’s 
powerful buying audience with a timeliness and repetition impact 
never before possible. Wire immediately for complete details. 
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Back in 1922, Socony Mobil started to 

equip its drums with closures made by 

American Flange & Manufacturing Co. Inc., 

and when American Flange introduced Tri-Sure* 
Closures Socony Mobil became a pioneer user of this sure 
safeguard from leakage, seepage and tampering. 


Today, Socony Mobil Oil Company, Inc.,—one of the 
first users of Tri-Sure Closures for drums—now also uses 
“Tri-Sure” for pails and cans: the Tri-Sure K-T Can Closure, 
which provides two pouring sizes and makes cans easy to 
re-use; and the Tri-Sure Reversible Spout Assembly, which 
features a reversible spout that is protected inside the pail 
during stacking for shipment and storage. 


SOCONY MOBIL 
specifies 
Tri-Sure 


Closures 


Tri:S 
CLOSURES 


Socony Mobil’s fine line of famous 

products—the result of exhaustive re- 

search and advanced methods of refining— 

are an example of quality products receiving quality 

protection. And Tri-Sure’s record of performance in pro- 

tecting Socony Mobil products is a demonstration that 
can be used profitably by every shipper. 


Let the complete line of Tri-Sure Closures safeguard your 
complete line of products shipped in metal containers. 
When you order drums, pails, or cans always specify 
“Tri-Sure Closures”. 


*The Tri-Sure Trademark is a mark of reliability backed by over 35 years 
serving industry. +‘“Tab-Seal”’ is a registered trademark of American Flange 
& Manufacturing Co. Inc. 





AMERICAN FLANGE & MANUFACTURING CO. INC., 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


OE CHICAGO, ILL. - 


LINDEN, N. J. - 


NILES, OHIO 


: Pe 
my. woubo ER 


Tri-Sure Products Limited, St. Catharines, Ontario, Canada 

Tri-Sure $/A Indéstria e Comércio, Sao Paulo, Brazil 

American Flange & Manufacturing Co. Inc., Villawood, N. S. W., Australia 

Compania Mexicana Tri-Sure S/A, Avenida No. 1 y Piramide, Naucalpan, E. de Mexico, Mexico 
B. Van Leer N. V., Stadhouderskade 6, Amsterdam, Holland 

Van Leer Industries, Ltd., Seymour House, 17 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall S. W. I, London, England 
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Allied urea, 
formaldehyde or 
U.F. Concentrate-&5 
may help you cut 
production costs 


DEPT. CUF1-7-3 


il Tfexe 


attaalicel, \aivision / 


40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y., 
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Maybe you should 
look into this 


If you make finishing agents based on urea or 

formaldehyde, your processing costs undoubtedly are 

affected by the form in which you use these materials. 

Allied Chemical can supply urea or formaldehyde or U.F. 

Concentrate-85 — a combination of both in liquid form that 

may dramatically cut your materials handling and processing 

costs. Why not look into the Allied story? Write or phone for technical 

literature on Allied urea, formaldehyde and U.F. Concentrate-85. Or let 

an Allied technical specialist look over your operations. He may be able 

to suggest simple modifications that will reduce your resin-making costs. 


Ethanolaminese Ethylene Oxide « Ethylene Glycols « Ureas Formaldehydee U. F.Concen- 
trate—85 ¢ Anhydrous Ammonia se AmmoniaLiquore Ammonium Sulfate « Sodium Nitrate 
e Methanol « Nitrogen Solutions e Nitrogen Tetroxide « Fertilizers & Feed Supplements 
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Allied Chemical will boost its caprolactam monomer capacity 
to 60 million Ibs./year. This adds new stimulus for the production of both 
nylon-6 fiber and molding resins. Allied is proceeding “immediately” to 
bring about the production step-up at its Hopewell, Va., plant; the in- 
creased output should be available by early 1959. 





Allied’s National Aniline Division opened the Hopewell plant in 
"55 to supply the monomer for Allied’s Caprolan fiber. It’s currently being 
enlarged to be able to make 30 million lbs./year. Within the past year, 
both Spencer Chemical and Foster Grant have started up nylon resin 
units requiring caprolactam monomer—which they buy from Allied. 


National Petro-Chemicals polyethylene expansion has definitely 
been set for a Texas site. National has chosen a 200-acre plot on the 
Houston Ship Channel for its unit, which is designed to produce some 75 
million lbs./year of intermediate density polyethylene. 





How Du Pont will handle its General Motors stock is still a 
riddle. A Justice Dept. attorney, George Reycraft, last week rejected for 
the government Du Pont’s own suggestions about the stock. In a meeting 
in Chicago between representatives of the government and the company, 
Du Pont had proposed that it (1) relinquish the right to vote GM stock 
it holds, (2) have its representation on GM’s board of directors sharply 
limited, (3) be permitted to vote, only with court’s permission, on GM 
matters important to stockholders. But the Justice Dept. stuck by its de- 
mands for full divestment of the stock, and Federal Judge Walter LaBuy 
gave the antitrusters 30 days to draft a counter proposal. 





Du Pont will then have 60 days to criticize the government 
ideas; and to submit a new proposal of its own. The government has 
another 30 days to rebut other proposals and defend its own. General 
Motors seeks to file comments on all proposals, too. 


Reopening of Texas-U. S. Chemical’s strike-bound Port Neches 
unit got under way Monday after a strike that lasted three months and 
16 days. New contract agreements were reached last week between the 
company and the six unions involved. Members of the machinists, car- 
penters, pipefitters, painters and sheet metal workers unions jointly ratified 
the new agreements—details of which haven’t yet been revealed. A local 
of Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers Union, whose membership includes 
some 260 of the approximately 350 employees of the six involved unions, 
early last week ratified a new contract agreement with the company. 





But 800 employees at Union Carbide’s National Carbon plant 
are on strike this week. Terms of a wage-reopening clause couldn’t be 
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agreed upon by the company and a local of Operating Engineers. Mass 
picketing of the Columbia, Tenn., electrode plant started last Friday, but 
an injunction against the union has since limited the picketing. No date has 
yet been set for further discussion of contract terms. 


Action in both Mexico and Canada interested chemical makers 





last week. 


In Mexico, chemical industry leaders burst loose from the 
catch-all Camara trade group, the Nacional de Industrias de Transforma- 
cion (National Chamber of the Industries of Transformation), to form 
their own organization. Under a Mexican law, passed some 20 years ago, 
all companies must belong to a trade association. Now, 41 Mexican and 
foreign chemical firms, representing investments in Mexico totaling 
$80 million, have formed their own unit. It’s expected that the new setup 
will be a strong force in the encouragement of U. S. and other foreign 
chemical investment in Mexico. The CNIT has for the past few years 
been governed by a group generally regarded as anti-United States. 


In Canada, proposals by the British government that a free- 
trade area be set up between Canada and the United Kingdom faced an 
uphill fight. The area, designed to foster U. K. sales to Canada at U. S. 
expense, conceivably could take a real whack at U. S. chemical exports 
over the border. But Canadian officials have described the plan as 
“politically and economically impossible,” though Canadian Prime Minister 


John Diefenbaker has not turned thumbs down on the proposal. 


Elsewhere on the world chemical scene: 





Reports from Red China indicate the first Red Chinese plant 
for making synthetic fibers will be completed near Peking by year’s end. 
Capacity: 380 tons/year of nylon yarn. 


In West Germany and England, prospects look bright. Imperial 
Chemical Industries reports a sharp rise in group sales and profits for the 
first half of °57, with sales at $685 million and before-tax profits at 
$86.6 million. Farbenfabriken Bayer (Leverkusen) expects a sales increase 
of $59.9 million in ’57 over last year’s $376.2 million. 


Two new corporate moves made news. U.S.-held General 
Aniline & Film confirmed negotiations with Curtiss-Wright Corp. to 
establish a joint venture for making synthetic materials “including plastics.” 
GAF feels the venture would provide it with a market for proprietary 
chemical formulations, while Curtiss would get a guaranteed raw material 
source for its Curon foam and other plastic products. 





And, in Texas, Firestone is already planning expansion of its 
four-month-old butadiene plant at Orange. The company says continuing 
engineering studies are seeking “economical methods” to expand the 
40,000-tons/year plant. 
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The time to stop corrosion 
is before it starts 


Long before the first drop of water contacts metal Chromates work two ways: they make waters 
in any large recirculating water system, steps should _ non-corrosive while making metal surfaces corrosion- 
be taken to prevent corrosion. resistant. Chromates are inexpensive to use—they do 

Early in the design stage, plan on adding chromate their work at maintained concentrations of 100 to 
inhibitors to recirculating water—from the moment 400 parts per million. These inhibitors may be intro- 
operation starts. That way, clean metal stays clean. duced either as sodium chromate or bichromate. 
Delay, and the metal gets blanketed by rust and For literature on Mutual chromates in recirculat- 
scale, which makes it difficult for any inhibitor to ing water systems, or in other applications, mail the 
reach and protect the metal. coupon below. 

MUTUAL CHROMIUM CHEMICALS 


Mutual Chromium 
re SOLVAY PROCESS DIVISION 
C h e Mm | Cal Ss Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 


61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 











Please send: 

[] Bulletins on Corrosion Inhibitors 
in Recirculating Water Systems. 
Information on Chromate corrosion 
control in 


NAME - POSITION — 


COMPANY 


Sodium Bichromate 

Sodium Chromate STREET 

Chromic Acid 

Potassium Bichromate city_—________ — STATE_ 
Potassium Chromate C2-1-2 
Ammonium Bichromate 
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Harshaw 


ALUMINUM 
ISOPROPYLATE 


(DISTILLED) 


EFFICIENT INTERMEDIATE 
IN MANY REACTIONS SUCH AS: 


1. Meerwein-Ponndorf Reactions 

2. Alcoholysis and Ester Exchange 

3. Formation in situ of Aluminum Soaps 

4. Synthesis of higher Alkoxides, Chelates and Acylates 


Properties 


Formula Weight 204.23 

Melting Point 118"'C. 

Boiling Point 145° C. at 7 mms. 
Appearance White Solid 

Purity 99.7% 


Soluble in benzol, chloroform, carbon tetrachloride, petroleum hydro- 
carbons, isopropanol. Easily hydrolyzed and alcoholized. 


Make Harshaw your source for this useful intermediate which holds 
great promise as a building block in a host of reactions. Aluminum 
lsopropylate is the first in a series of Aluminum Chemicals offered by 
Harshaw for new exploratory research. 


For more detailed information and sample contact New Products Divi- 
sion, The Harshaw Chemical Co., 1945 East 97th Street, Cleveland 6, O. 





THE HARSHAW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
1945 East 97th Street ¢ Cleveland 6, Ohio 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Chemical Corps’ Appel: Fewer chemical contracts. 


October 5, 1957 





Defense Secretary Wilson: More budget cuts. 


Setting the Stage for Government Cutback 


The Defense Dept. is this week 
completing a detailed study to find out 
where it can cut another $2-3 billion 
from its budget. Part of Secretary Wil- 
son’s plan to pare military spending 
to $38 billion, the savings are sure 
to mean cuts in government contracts. 
And though exactly where the cuts 
will come is not yet known, chemical 
processors, along with the rest of 
U.S. industry, will likely be affected. 

Although the chemical industry now 
gets only a relatively small portion of 
the estimated $12-15 billion of govern- 
ment contract work—the bulk goes 
into missile and aircraft development 
—there seem to be still further reduc- 
tions ahead in the dollar value of 
chemical contracts, likely throughout 
the military services. 

e Cuts in defense spending for air- 
craft has reduced demand for titanium. 
Missiles, now getting most of the em- 
phasis, don’t use as much of the ex- 
pensive metal. There seems little im- 
mediate chance that the industry, 
currently operating at a 12,000-tons- 
a-year pace—60% below its present 
capacity—will step up output. 

e “The number of chemical con- 


tracts will be considerably less than 
in previous years,” says an industry 
liaison man, Col. John Appel, of the 
Chemical Corps’ procurement office 
in New York. Chemical Corps con- 
tracts for fiscal ’57 total only $18 mil- 
lion—68% below the $40.2 million 
allotted for fiscal ’56. Research con- 
tracts farmed out by the Corps will be 
about $7.5 million, compared with 
$10.3 million in ’56. 

e Cuts in purchases by all service 
branches of such staple goods as 
medicinals, dyes, explosives, food pre- 
servatives and photochemicals also are 
in prospect. But they won’t be as sharp 
as the reductions by the Chemical 
Corps. 

Bright Spots: On the other hand, 
things may not be as bad as they seem 
right now. 

That’s because chemical com- 
panies aren’t so steeped in government 
business that a cutback would cause 
irreparable damage. Most of the proc- 
essors queried by CW say that gov- 
ernment work that could be affected 
by budget cuts amounts to less than 
5% of their over-all sales. 

And AEC-sponsored work, say 


both industry and government officials, 
isn’t likely to suffer any severe cut- 
backs. Also, such high-priority projects 
as high-energy-fuel research, now car- 
ried on by Olin Mathieson, Callery 
Chemical and several others, aren’t 
likely to be abandoned (see also p. 22). 

There’s even some cheer for tita- 
nium producers. Despite the recent cut- 
backs in government buying, produc- 
ers feel that the metal will find plenty 
of uses in other fields because of its 
uniquely high strength-to-weight ratio 
and other properties. 

Kennecott Copper and Allied 
Chemical are going ahead with plans 
to build their jointly owned titanium 
plant. It will process an estimated 
7,000 tons/year of primary titanium, 
is scheduled to be operating by the 
winter of 58. 

With the possible exception of 
titanium, government work will ease 
up Only gradually, giving chemical 
companies a chance to build up other 
areas of their business to offset the 
decline. And most agree that chemical 
processors, not overly dependent on 
government business, won’t have much 
trouble avoiding major setbacks. 
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With this new $5.5-million layout in Beverly, Mass., designed for the Navy, Metal Hydrides is. . . 


Filling in the High-Energy-Fuels Picture 


Last Friday, Metal Hydrides (Bever- 
ly, Mass.), made its bid for a share of 
the big high-energy fuels market 
when it formally dedicated its $5.5- 
million Navy plant to make sodium 
borohydride. 

Although both the Air Force and 
the Navy keep a security lid clamped 
on most aspects of the program, 
enough information had been released 
to give a fairly good broad picture 
(CW, July 20, p. 35). Metal Hydrides 
has now filled in some of the remain- 
ing pieces. It says, for instance, the 
sodium borohydride plant is capable 
of producing several tons/day. Fur- 
ther, it says that borohydride can now 
be made to sell for $3-5/Ib. 

Previously, the firm’s researchers 
had been talking about $10/Ib. as an 
attainable price for the compound 
when it was made in “really volume 
production.” The Navy had said that 
the contract with Metal Hydrides 
called for delivery of $9.2 million 
worth of sodium borohydride over an 
18-month period. That put top limit 
of the plant at 600,000 Ibs./year. 

At $5/lb., however, it could deliver 
1.2 million Ibs./year. Since the pro- 
duct is destined for Olin Mathieson’s 
Navy plant at Model City, and since 
it takes 2 Ibs. of sodium borohydride 
to make 1 Ib. of penta- or decaborane, 
the capacity of the plant there would 
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be 600,000 Ibs./year. Using Olin 
Mathieson’s scale-up factors (CW 
Technology Newsletter, July 13), the 
large Air Force plant would have a 
capaciiy of 2.75 million Ibs. Consider- 
ing probable losses in the system, this 
would agree with CW’s earlier estimate 
of 2.25 million lbs. for that plant. 

The “several tons/day” capacity 
and the lower price limit ($3/Ib.) 
would, of course, indicate a minimum 
designed capacity of 2 million Ibs. an- 
nually for the borohydride operation. 
But that could easily be the extra 
cushion the Navy would want in a 
plant operating in such a new field. 
And if it should prove capable of 
hitting designed capacity, the Navy 
would get more borohydride cheaper. 

Partly Private: The plant itself is 
located at Danvers, 5-6 miles outside 
of Beverly, Mass. Metal Hydrides 
spent about $1 million for land, servic- 
ing buildings and sidings. The Navy 
paid for all the equipment—$4.4 mil- 
lion. 

The process that will be employed 
is one worked up by the company out 
of its own funds. Lew Davis, presi- 
dent, gives credit for it to Douglas 
Banus, director of research and de- 
velopment, and to Frank Wilson, the 
plant engineer who adapted it to com- 
mercial equipment. 

But he also cites Badger Mfg. Co. 


(Cambridge, Mass.) with having made 
a “major contribution” in equipment 
design engineering. 

One portion of the process starts 
with a packaged Girdler unit to make 
hydrogen from propane. Sodium 
brought in by tank car is slurried with 
a mineral oil under an atmosphere 
of hydrogen to make sodium hydride 
in oil dispersion. 

In another portion of the plant, 
boric acid is reacted with methanol to 
form trimethyl borate. 

In the final reaction, sodium hydride 
and methly borate react to form 
sodium borohydride and to regener- 
ate methanol. 

Pulp and Resins: Most of the in- 
terest in borohydrides right now cen- 
ters on their ability to react with a bo- 
ron halide to form diborane, building 
block for the high-energy boron fuels. 
But Metal Hydrides feels that both po- 
tassium and sodium borohydride have 
other solid commercial prospects. 

It points to the considerable work 
done on sodium borohydride, for ex- 
ample, to treat wood pulp, modify 
cellulose and to foam organic resins 
and even inorganics. 

Banus even sees the possibility of 
an eventual price in the $1-2/lb. range. 
For one who helped nurse the chem- 
ical to plant-scale production, such 
optimism is understandable. 
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Teamed for Future in Fuels 


Hooker Electrochemical and Foote 
Mineral Co. last week detailed to 
CW plans for a proposed jointly 
owned plant to make lithium per- 
chlorate missiles fuel. Moreover, in 
another joint venture, American Pot- 
ash, National Distillers, and Food 
Machinery are teaming to produce 
high-energy fuels—reportedly boron- 
based—in Henderson, Nev. 

As explained by board chairman 
Gordon Chambers, Foote’s present 
plans call for a unit adjacent to Hook- 
er’s sodium perchlorate plant in Ni- 
agara Falls, N.Y. Sodium perchlorate, 
of which Hooker is the largest U.S. 
producer, is a starting material for the 
lithium product. 

Hooker would pipe the solution of 
sodium perchlorate directly into the 
lithium perchlorate facilities without 
crystallizing it. 

Defense contractors, conferring 
with officials of both companies have 
indicated that the idea would work 
out well if the Defense Dept. would 
give its official blessing. But the de- 
partment is traditionally slow-moving 
on such things, and neither Chambers 
nor Hooker’s board chairman, R. Lind- 
lay Murray, expect anything definite 
for several weeks. 

Ammonium Perchlorate Now: The 
government is using ammonium per- 
chlorate as a solid rocket fuel. Prelim- 
inary tests, however, have reportedly 
shown that the lithium compound, 
because of its smaller molecular 
weight and other preperties, may be 
more efficient. 

Chambers points out that the pro- 
posed unit would be set up to make 
either ammonium or lithium perchlo- 
rate in large quantities. “The only 
limit would be set by Hooker’s sodium 
perchlorate capacity—and it’s the 
largest U.S. producer. We [Foote] 
have plenty of lithium.” 

The Defense Dept. now buys am- 
monium perchlorate from the Navy, 
which has a plant in Henderson, 
Nev., operated by American Potash. 
But contractors say two sources of 
supply would be better—and they’re 
trying to get Defense to agree. 

Actually, Foote has for some 
time been making lithium perchlo- 
rate in pilot-plant quantities at 
its Philadelphia complex and_ship- 
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ping it to defense plant contractors. 
However, Chambers points out, the 
quantities are extremely small, no- 
where near the potential of the pro- 
posed unit in Niagara Falls. 

Officials of both firms say the pro- 
posed plant would require a relatively 
small capital investment. As long as 
requirements didn’t exceed Hooker’s 
sodium perchlorate capacity, equip- 
ment expense would be fairly low. 
If demand for sodium salt should 
pass supply, Hooker might have to 
add the new production equipment 
that would be necessary. 

Less of a Gamble: Also, Cham- 
bers adds, “The joint venture would 
be less risky for both of us.” He 
refers to the fact that defense needs 
can change quickly (see p. 21) due to 
international developments and _ to 
new fuel research. 

But, though both companies seem 
to be enthusiastic about the project, 
they’re still wary of changing defense 
needs. Neither has drawn up any 
definite plans as yet. Both are wait- 
ing to see if the prospects look firm 
enough to make the venture worth- 
while. 

Triple Effort: American Potash will 
operate the plant it is building with 
National Distillers and FMC. The 
new combine, which will be one-third 
owned by each of the three firms, is 
called A.F.N. Inc. The Air Force has 
awarded the group a contract cover- 
ing process development and semi- 
pilot work on _ boron-based fuels. 

The Air Force has already awarded 
a $40-million contract to Olin Mathie- 
son to make boron fuels at Niagara 


’ Falls, N.Y. And the Navy has a $35- 


million contract with Callery Chemical 
to produce them. But it is thought that 
A.F.N. will concentrate on making 
even newer experimental fuels. 

It’s thought that both liquid and 
solid fuels will be produced at the pro- 
posed A.F.N. plant. While most boron 


fuels used to the present time are — 


liquid, American Potash is now pilot- 
planting decaborane, a solid, that 
could conceivably be used in rockets. 

As the Hooker-Foote, Metal Hy- 
drides and A.F.N. projects indicate, the 
high-energy-fuel business is growing 
fast. And, taking a cue from the ever- 


growing commercial promise of rocket 
fuels, still other companies are check- 
ing to see where high-energy-fuel pro- 
duction can fit into their corporate 
structures. 


Answer to Antitrusters 

Last week, Union Carbide revealed 
the gist of arguments it will use to 
fight charges that it violated antimerg- 
er laws in acquiring Visking Corp. 
(Chicago, Ill.) The arguments were in 
Carbide’s answering brief to a Federal 
Trade Commission complaint filed 
against the company last July (Busi- 
ness Newsletter, July 20). 

In reply to the charge that the merg- 
er will prevent other companies from 
getting a just share of the market, 
Carbide’s attorneys say the company 
is subject to “substantial competition 
not only from other manufacturers of 
polyethylene film but also from manu- 
facturers of other packaging mate- 
rials.” They name cellophane, coated 
and uncoated foils as examples of 
major competition. 

The brief further contends that the 
Visking merger doesn’t put Carbide 
in a position to control prices, since 
these other compounds (cellophane, 
aluminum foil, coated papers, etc.) 
“have the same end-uses as, are ac- 
ceptable substitutes for, are function- 
ally interchangeable with, and are in 
the same relevant markets as poly- 
ethylene film.” 

Charges to the effect that Carbide 
supplied almost all of Visking’s poly- 
ethylene resin requirements in °55 and 
*56 weren’t answered fully—though 
Carbide does agree it sold about $16 
million worth of resins to Visking in 
*55 and close to $18 million in the 
following year. 

And while Carbide denies that it 
gave Visking exclusive discounts on 
the purchase of polyethylene resins, 
the brief admits to “entering into an 
agreement” with Visking. Carbide’s 
attorneys offer to “give a full and com- 
plete” explanation of this agreement 
at a later hearing. 

In effect, Carbide denies most im- 
portant FTC charges and asks that 
the complaint be dismissed. However, 
most observers feel that the case will 
not be dropped, because the charges 
allege a violation of the Clayton Act, 
the same law that applied to the 
lengthy Du Pont-General Motors stock 
disposal case. 
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Dim Fate for Protein Fibers 


Have protein-based fibers lost out 
to other types of synthetics in the 
scramble for the world’s textile 
markets? Two events of the past few 
weeks have set textile makers wonder- 
ing: Virginia-Carolina’s admission that 
it is considering selling its interest in 
Vicara; and the scheduled closing of 
Imperial Chemical Industries’ Ardil 
plant in Ayrshire, Scotland. 

Although Virginia-Carolina hasn’t 
yet made it official, it reportedly 
wants to sell all or part of its interest 
in Vicara—the fiber derived from the 
corn protein, zein (CW Business News- 
letter, Sept. 28). 

The wool-like protein fibers, which 
have been market factors for less than 
a dozen years, have never had an 
easy time of it. Vicara, more closely 
related to wool in chemical proper- 
ties and structure than any other man- 
made product, never achieved the 
sales volume predicted for it. Only 
eight years ago, when V-C opened 
its Norwich, Conn., plant, officials en- 
visioned 50-million-lbs./ year sales by 
°55. Total ’56 Vicara production has 
been estimated at 5 million Ibs. and 
*57 production may be less than 3 
million Ibs. 

Behind the Cutbacks: Production 
cutback of Vicara and the complete 
shutdown of Ardil—made from pea- 
nuts—stem from a variety of short- 
comings. For one thing, they are both 
relatively weak  fibers—particularly 
when wet. While the protein synthe- 
tics resemble wool in many ways and 
offer a prime advantage, low cost, they 
don’t approach the toughness and 
water resistance of Dacron, Acrilan 
and Orlon. 

Then, too, Vicara and Ardil didn’t 
receive the promotion needed to pub- 
licly launch a new synthetic. V-C 
initially pushed Vicara by tagging it 
as a blending fiber; Vicara was known 
as “the fiber that improves the blend.” 
But the firm never gave Vicara heavy 
consumer-level promotion. 

Although Ardil got more publicity 
than Vicara, at least in the English 
market area, ICI now concedes that 
it was the wrong kind of publicity. 
Ardil was dubbed a “wool substitute” 
when industry and the public were 
still highly suspicious of man-made 
materials. 

A third important handicap for the 
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protein fibers was that blends are 
basically a small market. “There’s a 
limited field for soft cashmere-like 
fabrics. “It’s not a big enough market 
to justify promotion,” say trade 
sources. The research needed to ex- 
pand the market, some say, has never 
been forthcoming. 

But the protein fibers do offer some 
real advantages. They do not shrink, 
have greater resistance than wool to 
alkali, are resistant to moths and 
mildew and can be dyed easily. And, 
like wool, they have high wrinkle re- 
covery and warmth. Most important, 
they can be made at a low cost. Un- 
bleached Vicara sells for $1/Ib.; 
bleached, $1.10/Ib. Fine wool is now 
at $1.62/lb. and Orlon sells for 
$1.20-$1.48/lb. depending on _ the 
denier. The very small amount (20,- 
000 Ibs.) of Ardil imported for use in 
hats, sells for 82-89¢/Ib. 

Plant Fates: There appears to be 
no immediate buyer in prospect for 


V-C’s Vicara plant. Corn Products 
Sales Co.—V-C’s sole supplier of the 
raw material—is reportedly a likely 
customer. But reports are that it 
really doesn’t want the plant. ICI de- 
clines to say what plans it has for 
its six-year-old, $7-million Ardil fac- 
tory. Although the exact closing date 
hasn’t been set, the plant’s 220 work- 
ers are being offered positions at 
other ICI plants. 

Now that Ardil is heading out of 
textiles, and since Vicara, the only 
protein-based fiber in the U. S., can’t 
seem to make a go of it, only two 
large-scale commercial man-made pro- 
tein fibers are left. Both are derived 
from casein and are manufactured in 
Europe. Merinova, made by Italy’s 
Snia Viscosa, and Fiberlane, manu- 
factured by England’s Courtaulds, are 
both designed to resemble wool and 
to be used with it. 

How well these protein fibers will 
fare in the competitive fiber market 
remains to be seen; the experience of 
their American relatives is not very 
reassuring. 





Pushing a Pipeline into the Gulf 


Inching ahead in the Gulf of Mexico 
a pipe-laying barge reels off part of a 
60-mile underwater line near Camer- 
on Parish, La., that will connect the 
producing wells of Continental, At- 
lantic, Tidewater, Cities Service and 
Magnolia-Continental-Newmont Oil 


companies with Tennessee Gas Trans- 
mission Co.’s compressor station at 
Kinder, La. The pipeline—designed 
to tap 1.7 trillion cu ft. of gas reserves 
—is slated for completion this Decem- 
ber. Contractor is Brown & Root 
(Houston). 
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EXPANSION 


Iron Ore: Ashland Mining Co. plans to build Wis- 
consin’s first low-grade iron-ore pellet plant. Site of 
the $50-million project: Agenda, Wis. An estimated 
250 million tons of mineable iron-bearing ore is on 
land owned or leased by Ashland at this location. 

e 

Pulp Mill: Alaska Lumber and Pulp Co. (Japanese- 
owned) is adding $500,000 in antipollution equipment 
to its $55-million investment in a new pulp mill at 
Sitka, Alaska. Pollution experts recommended that 
waste from the mill be carried by pipeline to Silver 
Bay, east of Sitka, rather than being discharged di- 
rectly at the mill site. 

e 

Lustrex: Monsanto Chemical Co.’s Plastics Division 
plant (Springfield, Mass.) plans to more than double 
its Lustrex high-impact styrene production capacity by 
next May. ° 

Consumers Public Power District, of Columbus, 
Neb., and the Atomic Energy Commission reached 
agreement last week on contract terms covering the 
construction and operation of a large-scale nuclear 
power plant at Hallam, Neb. AEC, with Consumers’ 
assistance, plans to construct a sodium-cooled, 
graphite-moderated reactor designed to produce 75,000 
net kilowatts of electricity. 


COMPANIES 


Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. was granted a one-year 
extension of a waste discharge permit for its Everett, 
Wash., sulfite pulp mill by the Washington Pollution 
Control Commission. Weyerhaeuser is conducting ex- 
tensive research to find a new way to recover pulp mill 
wastes. One process, now being tested in a pilot plant, 
will require about a year to evaluate. 

eo 

Three firms, Riverside Cement Co., Hercules Ce- 
ment Corp. and Peerless Cement Corp. approved plans 
for merger last week. Boards of directors of the com- 
panies hope the agreement can be submitted to stock- 
holders soon enough to allow completion of the merger 
by December. The firms would have a total annual 
capacity of some 18.5 million bbls. 

® 

Shawinigan Chemicals Ltd., B. A. Shawinigan Ltd. 
and St. Maurice Chemicals Ltd., all subsidiaries of 
Shawinigan Water and Power Co., Ltd., report con- 
solidated earnings of $6 million in the first six months 
of °57, compared with $5.4 million last year. 

® 

Phillips Petroleum Co., under terms of a contract 
signed with the Atomic Energy Commission last week, 
will provide uranium concentrates to AEC a $9.5- 
million uranium processing mill that will be built 25 
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miles north of Grants in McKinley County, New 
Mexico. The Phillips mill will have a rated capacity 
of 1,725 tons/day. Construction will begin at once; 
the mill should be in production by mid-’58. Only 
mill now operating in the Grants district is the 3,000- 
tons/day Anaconda plant at Bluewater. 
e 

American-Marietta Co. authorized a three-for-two 
split of its common shares after reporting record high 
sales and earnings in the first nine months of °57. 
Shareowners will receive one additional share for each 
two shares held as of Sept. 27. Net sales of $59.1 
million for American-Marietta and subsidiaries dur- 
ing the quarter ended Aug. 31, 57, were an increase 
of 16.2% over sales of $50.8 million in the same 
period a year ago. Net income for the third quarter 
was 13.7% higher than last year. 

e 

Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. plans to sell $60 
million of subordinate debentures convertible into 
common stock, to provide additional working capital. 


FOREIGN 


Polyvinyl Chloride /Argentina: Electroclor, $.A.1.C., 
Argentine chemical firm, will build a $10-million 
polyvinyl chloride plant in the town of Capitan Ber- 
mudez, Argentina. Designed by Imperial Chemical 
Industries of England, the new unit will have a capac- 
ity of 4,000 tons/year, will be financed by Celulosa 
S.A. and Industries Quimicas Duperial S.A.L.C., two 
of Electroclor’s major stockholders. Some shares will 
also be sold to the public. 

e 

Earnings Report /Italy: Montecatini reports its first- 
half sales are up 6% over last year. On June 30, the 
balance sheet showed sales of $152.3 million, com- 
pared with $143.8 million during the first six months 
of ’56. Six-month profits had a more moderate gain, 
from $9.4 million in °56 to $9.8 million this year. 

s 

Titanium Pigment/Mexico: Glidden Co. and 
Quimicas Basicas (Mexico) will build a jointly owned 
plant near Vera Cruz, Mex., to produce titanium di- 
oxide pigment. Total cost: $6.4 million. 

e 

Detergent /India: Swastik Oil Mills, Ltd., Indian 
petrochemical firm, is planning a new synthetic de- 
tergent unit near Bombay, India. The plant, first of 
its kind in India, will be designed and engineered by 
Foster D. Snell Inc. (New York). 

e 

Equipment/England: Sharples Corp., Philadelphia 
processing equipment maker, has a new British sub- 
sidiary, Sharples Centrifuges, Ltd. (Camberley, Surrey, 
England). A new factory and office building were put 
into operation last week. 
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Now we are ten 


With great expectations and a kittenish confidence, Argus Chemical was 
born just ten years ago — in October, 1947. We are naturally pleased that we have 
not only survived but flourished . . . thanks to you. 

Our capacities are now even greater, and so are our expectations. We are 
confident you will continue to bring us your vinyl formulation problems . . . be- 
cause Argus has the answers—either in line products or in our research laboratories. 


ARGUS CHEMICAL 


CORPORATION New York and Cleveland 


Main Office: 633 Court Street, Brooklyn 31, N. Y. Branch: Frederick Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio 
Rep’s.: H. M. Royal, Inc., 4814 Loma Vista Ave., Los Angeles; Philipp Bros. Chemicals, Inc., 10 High St., Boston; H. L. Blachford, Ltd., 977 Aqueduct St., Montreal. 
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A tougher line on advertising claims is shaping up in Washing- 
ton. It’s coming on many fronts. Main attacks are aimed at products made 
by the chemical process industries—notably proprietary drugs and chemi- 
cal food additives. Criticism of excessive advertising claims now is harsher 
than ever. It may build up enough steam to quickly push restrictive 
legislation through Congress. 





Most of the critical talk emanates from Washington—but not 
all of it. 


In Boston, for example, the nation’s top pediatricians, steamed 
up over “ad” claims for a number of baby products, have set up the 
Physician’s Council for Information on Child Health to mobilize MD 
pressure on drug and cosmetic management to curb “ad” abuses in pro- 
motion to the medical profession. 


Keep an eye on the Continental Baking Co. case. Last week, 
Attorney General Brownell, amid a fanfare of publicity, filed an injunc- 
tion suit to bar promotion of so-called buttermilk breads as enriched 
bread containing nitrated flour—an additive barred by the Food & Drug 
Administration from enriched white bread. Brownell won a restraining 
order good until Oct. 2, when the case came up in federal district court 
for the District of Columbia. 


This case marks the first salvo in a new government campaign 
not only to enforce bread ingredient labeling rules (with chemical addi- 
tives the chief ingredients involved) but also to take a firmer line on 
claims for drugs and cosmetics. 





The significant point is that FDA—which did the “leg work” 
in the Continental case—for the first time can count on the enthusiastic 
backing of both the Justice Dept. and Federal Trade Commission. This 
gives FDA full use of their potent legal armament. Worried trade executives 
now are digging back in their files to reread the warnings given last spring by 
FTC Commissioners Secrist and Anderson of a crackdown on bakery 
product claims, and “more and harsher regulation” and new laws to curb 
advertising abuses by business generally. 


Congress is already examining the need for tougher laws. Rep. 
Blatnik’s House Government Operations Subcommittee has circulated for 
agency comment a list of proposals—including prepublication govern- 
ment approval of all drug advertisements; switching the burden-of-proof 
in ad claim cases from FTC to the advertising firm; providing for “auto- 
matic” injunction barring use of advertising claims when the Post Office 
Dept. orders a ban on mail-order claims for the product. Blatnik com- 
plains of FTC’s slowness in initiating and processing ad cases; he says 
his proposal would give FTC and FDA, when operating in the nonmail- 
order realm, the benefits of the Post Office’s “swift and certain justice.” 
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(Continued) 


FTC and the Post Office won’t buy all of Blatnik’s package. 
They say some of his proposals are extreme, would violate respondents’ 
constitutional rights. While FTC and FDA complained at Blatnik’s ad- 
vertising claim hearings last August of court-imposed obstacles to con- 
victions, they'll oppose new laws, instead will request more money and 


larger staffs. 
e 


Water pollution control spending will hit full stride now that 
the Budget Bureau has finally released the $57 million Congress previously 
okayed for the federal program in fiscal °58. Until last week, budget offi- 
cials kept the Public Health Service in doubt as to whether they’d get an 
okay to spend all the money, or whether they would have to continue on 
quarterly rations geared to last year’s low spending rate. The pollution 
funds provide $45 million for sewage plant construction; $3 million in 
50-50 matching grants to beef up state enforcement agencies; $1,070,000 
for research; $980,000 for technical assistance; $500,000 for basic data 
studies; and $350,000 for federal enforcement work. 





The delay in releasing funds did hurt, though. Insiders report 
that the water pollution staff and other outfits whose money was, or still 
is, being held up by the Budget Bureau have lost more key technicians 
to industry than ever before. They were “fed up—not knowing whether 
we would have a program,” one explained. But few agencies are feeling 
real hardships from personnel losses. 
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Business Indicators 


WEEKLY Latest Preceding 
Week Week 
Chemical Week output index (1947-49—100) 187.5 185.0 
Chemical Week wholesale price index (1947100) 111.0 111.1 
Stock price index of 11 chemical companies (standard 
& Poor’s Corp.) ; 40.75 42.36 





MONTHLY Latest Preceding 
Production (Index 1947-49—100) Month Month 
All manufacturing and mining 144.0 135.0 
All chemical products 182.0 175.0 
Industrial chemicals . vee Poe wires. 203.0 197.0 
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ACETALDEHYDE AMMONIA 
ACETOPHENONE 

ACETYL CHLORIDE 

ANISIC ALDEHYDE 
ANISYL CHLORIDE 

ANISYL CYANIDE 


BENZALACETOPHENONE 
BENZHYDROL 
BENZHYDRYLAMINE 
BENZHYDRYL CHLORIDE 
BENZOPHENONE TECH. 
BENZYL ALCOHOL TECH. 
BENZYL CYANIDE 


n-CAPROIC ACID 
CAPRYLOYL CHLORIDE 
p-CHLORBENZHYDRYL CHLORIDE 


ntermediates 
The TRUBEK LABORATORIES Inc. 


INTERMEDIATES DIVISION DIC YCLUHEXYL KETONE 
EAST RUTHERFORD p, p’-DIMETHOXYBENZOPHENONE 
DIPHENYL ACETONE (unsym) 
NEW JERSEY DIPHENYL METHANE 
ETHYL FORMATE 
ETHYL MALONIC ESTER 
- ETHYL PHENYLACETATE 
beta IONONE 
ISOVALERIC ACID 
LAUROYL CHLORIDE 
p-METHOXY PHENYLACETIC ACID 
METHYL HEPTENONE 
METHYL PHENYLACETATE 
MYRISTOYL CHLORIDE 
PALMITOYL CHLORIDE 
PHENYLACETIC ACID 
PHENYL PROPYL ALCOHOL 
PHENYL PROPYL CHLORIDE 
POTASSIUM PHENYLACETATE 
PROPIONYL CHLORIDE 
PROPIOPHENONE 
SODIUM PHENYLACETATE 
n-VALERIC ACID 
And Other Intermediates 


DIBENZYL ETHER 


Send for new booklet 
which describes our 


By-Product Refining . oo 
by DISTILLATION... including High | 
Temperature and High Vacuum... ponigpien sh 
 eonieied: an €-t0i8 mia ce or: the natibilia’ guiaheie. <0:tie EAST RUTHERFORD, 


NEW JERSEY 
sterting by-product. 
The facilities and experience of Truland may be employed 
advantageously for the economical upgrading and disposal 
of solvent mixtures and organic by-products. Division of 
Our technically trained personnel are available to discuss THE TRUBEK 
the refining of cay solvent mixture or organic by-product. LABORATORIES 


incorporated 








‘“stockroom’’ for acetylene 


Linde Company* purchases Wiggins Gasholder 
for storage of acetylene 
between production and use cycles 


Ever since the Linde Company’s new acetylene plant in 
Montague, Michigan went “on stream’, a new 100,000-cubic- 
foot Wiggins Gasholder has played a vital role in the 
operation. Every cubic foot of acetylene produced passes 
through the “stockroom” on its way to DuPont for use in the 
production of Neoprene. The gasholder provides acetylene 
storage and serves as surge capacity to enable Linde to satisfy 
both normal and emergency requirements. 

If you produce, store or use gases, investigate the advantages 
of Wiggins Gasholders. They can be built to any capacity— 
from 50-cubic-feet to a million. Call or write General American 
for complete information. 

*DIVISION OF UNION CARBIDE CORPORATION 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 90, Illinois. 
Offices in Principal Cities 
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ENGINE@RING 


Heavy-Water Process Takes a Big First Step 


For a subject that has been declassified for eight 
months, heavy-water production has elicited precious 
little public attention. In fact, the latest improvements 
in the Atomic Energy Commission’s three-step route 
are still cloaked in secrecy imposed by a federal court 
order. But by this week, enough information may be 
pieced together to allow private industry to select the 
most likely route for commercial heavy-water produc- 
tion. 

The secrets that make the process economical are 
contained in a patent application made in 1950 by 
Jerome S. Spevack (New Rochelle, N.Y.) and promptly 
veiled by AEC. When the commission declassified all 
its heavy-water secrets on Feb. 1 and prepared to pub- 
lish them, Spevack stepped in with a unique suit (see 
p. 52). He claimed that the information contained in 
his application in °50 was not AEC’s to reveal, that 
he should be given time to make application for foreign 
patents on the process improvements. 

On April 10, a federal judge issued a court order 
restraining AEC from divulging any of the contested 
secrets until a final decision could be reached. As a 
result of this routine action, Spevack gained valuable 
time in which to file for foreign patents. 

The principle—dual-temperature exchange—of Spe- 
vack’s method is no secret. It is described in U.S. Patent 
2,787,526, issued to him April 2 and assigned to AEC. 
Application for this patent was made in °43 and also 
was kept under wraps until the declassification order. 
Without the improvements, however, the method pre- 
sents obstacles to economical operation. 

Basic Process: Broadly speaking, the AEC route to 
heavy water consists of three steps. The dual-tempera- 
ture method is used only in the first step—bringing the 
deuterium oxide (heavy water) concentration in water 
from its naturally occurring 0.014-.015% up to 15- 
20%. The crude product is then distilled (D.O boiling 
point: 101.4 C) until the moment that concentration is 
up to about 90%. Final purification to 99.8% —step 
three—is effected by electrolysis (H.O dissociates more 
readily than D.O). 

Step one, involving a 1,000-fold increase in the 
heavy-water concentration, is by far the most impor- 
tant; the dual-temperature exchange really does the 
bulk of the process’s work and contributes more than 
90% of both capital and operating costs. AEC is satis- 
fied that it is the best method of treating the large vol- 
umes of water involved in bringing 150 ppm. of D»O 
up to the required concentration. 

The process variation perfected by Spevack employs 
deuterium exchange between hydrogen sulfide and 
water. The equilibrium ratios between these two mate- 
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AEC’s Heavy-Water Process 


100.0 5 oo" 1.1-fold increase in concentration 
A by electrolysis 


\ 6-fold increase by distillation 


> 1000-fold increase by dual-temperature 
exchange 
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0.015% D20O in natural water 
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PROCESS j 


The Key Formula 
to the RELIABLE Drum 


Rotary Applied Electrostatically 
Charged Coatings + Wheelabrated 
Grit Blasting and Controlled 
Baking Cycles 
— 
Porous-Free Linings 
of Calibrated Thickness + 
Permanent Gripping Provided 
by Millions of Little Anchors 


FIELD-PROVEN ' 
CHEMICAL RESISTANT DRUMS 


FOR SUCH PRODUCTS AS: 


—— 





Sequestering Agents 
Gluconic Acid 
Formaldehyde 

Acetic Anhydride 

Organic Fatty Acids 
Versenes 

Wetting Agents 

Latices 

Polyvyn! Acetate Emulsions 





ENGINEERING 


rials and their deuterium-containing 
counterparts are such that high tem- 
peratures favor deuterium-rich sulfide, 
while lower temperatures promote en- 
richment of the water. 

Thus, when natural water and hy- 
drogen sulfide are run through a hot 
tower at, say, 100 C, deuterium in the 
water exchanges with hydrogen in the 
sulfide to produce a sulfide product 
relatively rich in deuterium. This 
sulfide and water of normal deuterium 
content are run through a heat ex- 
changer and a cold tower (e.g., at 25 
C), reversing the equilibrium and 
causing the water to be enriched by 
the high-deuterium sulfide. Additional 


cycles allow the enriched water to be 
raised to a DeO concentration that 
can be handled efficiently by another 
method, e.g., distillation. 

Although full disclosure of the im- 
portant. process improvements must 
await issuance of at least one of 
Spevack’s foreign patents, it’s not too 
difficult to spot the areas in which 
improvements probably lie. For in- 
stance, difficulty of process control 
has been mentioned as a drawback to 
the method—a problem that is best 
tackled in the design stage. And in- 
creasing heat efficiencies is a likely 
area to watch; this is the basis of the 
operation, and savings here are likely 





Heavy-water-moderated reactors 
for nuclear power plants are planned by: 


Group 


Reactor Type 


Power 


(kw. elec.) Startup 





Argonne National 
Laboratory 
Lemont, Ill. 


Boiling water 
(EBWR) 


5,000 1958 (switch 
from light to 


heavy water) 





Wolverine Electric 
Cooperative 
Hersey, Mich. 


Aqueous 
homogeneous 


1959 





Chugach Electric Assn. 
Anchorage, Alaska 


Sodium. cooled 





Florida Nuclear Power 
Group 
Tampa, Fila. 


CO.,-cooled 





Carolina-Virginia Nuclear 
Power Assn. 
Charlottesville, Va. 


D.,O-cooled 








Solvent Solutions 


Competitively Serving Points East of the Mississippi 
For Further Data Write To: 
RELIABLE STEEL DRUM CO. 


808 Union Avenue, Bridgeport 7, Conn. 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


New York, N. Y YUkon 6-9637 
Boston, Mass. CApitol 7-8544 
Newark, N. J MArket 3-6760 


Atomic Energy of Canada, 
Ltd. 
Des Joachims, Ont., Can. 





Swedish State Power Board 


Vasteraas, Sweden (Eve) 


” (Adam) 


(heat) 1960 


1963 





Atomic Energy Co. 
Farsta, Sweden 


” (R3a) 
(R3b) 


(heat) 1960 
1961 (switch 


from R3a) 








U.S.S.R. 


CO, -cooled 


1960 
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open the door 
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improvement 


Celanese now offers you a choice of three vinyl monomers for the development 
of better emulsion paints, adhesives, coatings, finishes, laminates, plastics 
and synthetic rubbers. 


Celanese Vinyl Acetate, @ truly versatile chemical, is the starting point in the 
development of a variety of end products, such as adhesives, textile sizes, 
protective coatings, sheets, film and extrusion molding compounds. 


Celanese Vinyl Propionate Copolymers offer promising applications in the fields 
of adhesives, emulsion paints, plastics, synthetic rubbers, protective coatings and 
finishes, chewing gum resins. 


Celanese Methy! Iseprepenyl Ketone, & new vinyl monomer, forms tough plastics 
in homopolymerization, and copolymerizes with many commercially available 
vinyls for use in plastics, films, elastomers and adhesives. 


With the expansion of the Celanese development program to include 
Acrylic Aeid Esters, Celanese will soon be in a position to offer you a broader range 
of monomers for your product development programs. Meanwhile, data 
accumulated by Celanese Research on Acrylic Acid Esters can be made available 
to you for use as the groundwork in your plans for the future. Also available 
from Celanese to help you in your planning are technical data sheets on Vinyl 
Acetate, Vinyl Propionate and Methyl] Isopropeny] Ketone, specially prepared 

for your use by the Celanese Chemical Division. 

Write: Celanese Corporation of America, Chemical Division, Dept. 552-J. 

180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Celanese® 


Distillation Range 
@ 760 mm, °C 


Color APHA, max. 
Water, % wt., max 


Specific Gravity 
@ 20°/20°C 


Acidity as acetic 
acid, %wt., max. 

















METHYL 
ISOPROPENYL 
KETONE 


VINYL 
ACETATE 


VINYL 
PROPIONATE 


DescriptiveData DescriptiveData Descriptive Data 


71.8-73.0 within 1° (in- 


Cluding 94.9) 


98 (true boiling 
point of pure 
product) 

5 10 


- 0.15 


water-white 


0.15 1.5 
0.9330-0.9340 0.9170-9180 0.8555-0.8565 


0.02 0.1 
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Spevack: ‘Private industry can beat 
AEC's $15/lb. cost.’ 

to be substantial. Corrosion control 
and safety engineering are also im- 
portant, but are more likely to be 
accounted for in construction of the 
facilities. 


Key to Costs: AEC’s selling price 


for heavy water—$28/lb.—is proof 

that the method is economical. In an- 

or ess swer to charges that this is an un- 
realistic price, AEC cites operating 

costs of just $15/lb. at its Savannah 


River, S. C., and Dana, Ind., plants. 
ap T as : They have been producing heavy 
a9 water since ’52, though Dana has been 

on stand-by since Dec. °56. 

The government’s only previous ex- 
perience with heavy water involved 
operation of three distillation plants 
during World War II. Their maxi- 
mum combined production rate was 
just 15 tons/year, and operating costs 

Also offer you these four important advan- ee ener. eee. Ny 
tages: fixed charges). RE 
. Choice of 3 different odorless products. Mihough capacity meneee ate wut 
é : available for AEC’s present facilities, 
. Controlled chemical process consistently . Spevack estimates that the smallest 
yields quality product. size for an economic plant should be 
. Higher flash point on all odorless products 


: : 50 tons/year. He says a private firm 
Honey oe Agua than conventional could build such a plant for $7.5-10 


million and produce heavy water at 
an operating cost of some 10-20% 
below AEC’s $15 figure. The former 
standard world price: $109/Ib. 
Competing Methods: Other meth- 
ods have received fairly wide study 
throughout the world, are still being 
evaluated in foreign plants. The first 
large-scale facility was the electrolysis 
works of Norsk Hydro at Rjukan, 


4. Slow evaporation gives good wet edge 
properties. 


Write to 230 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 
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15-ton bridge for stock- 
ing and reclaiming ore 
at Eastern steel mill. 


DRAVO heavy materials-handling equipment 


... custom built for you! 


Traveling unloaders built 
to handle imported ore at 
an Atlantic port. 


Two bridges for unload- 
ing, stocking and reclaim- > 
ing ore at Great Lakes 
steel mill. 


Light-weight man trolley 

eo increased 
bridge handling capacity 
60%. 


Coal unloader designed 
and built for a large mid- 
western electric power 
company. 


4 Unloading ore boat 
Lower Lakes port. 
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Over-all economy and safe performance are best obtained 
by using materials-handling equipment designed to suit 
your operating conditions. If you’re planning a new 
materials-handling installation, we suggest an early 
“Round Table” session with Dravo engineers. 

From actual experience in building and installing the . 
type of equipment shown here, valuable know-how is 
available in working out features needed in your installa- 
tion. This knowledge, along with your own operating 
experience, can be used to create a design incorporating 
all the best features for easy maintenance, a high safety 
factor, and simple, economical operation. 

For complete information write DRAVO CORPORATION, 
NEVILLE ISLAND, PITTSBURGH 25, PENNSYLVANIA. 


DRAVO 


SO A Ff CO RoR FT 1 





> as 


Confidence 
counts, too, when 
you buy 


soda ash 





(... from Wyandotte, 
of course!) 


Have you talked with Wyandotte 
recently about your soda ash 
requirements? 


Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation, 
Michigan Alkali Division, 
Wyandotte, Michigan. 

Offices in principal cities. 





ENGINEERING 


Norway. Destroyed during the war, 
this plant produced 1.7 tons/year of 
heavy water as a by-product of hy- 
drogen generation for production of 
100,000 tons/year of ammonia. (A 
cut in ammonia production to 25,000 
tons/year would have allowed heavy- 
water production of 11 tons/year 
from the same amount of water.) 
Addition of a  deuterium-recovers 
step (by a nickel-catalyzed He-]i-O 
exchange) allowed a cost of $56/\b 
of heavy water produced. A simular 
process was used at an electrolytic 
hydrogen plant of Consolidated Min- 
ing & Smelting Co. (Trail, B. C., 
Can.). This plant produced 6.6 tons 
a year of heavy water at a cost of 
$60/1b. until the unit was shut down 
in °55. 

A current attempt to revive sub- 
stantially the same process is being 
made by Showa Denko, with comple- 
tion of pilot facilities tieing in with 
fertilizer production at Kawasaki, 
Japan (CW Technology Newsletter, 
June 8). Not yet committed, however, 
the Japanese firm is also studying a 
dual-temperature process and a hydro- 
gen distillation method. 

Hydrogen distillation is receiving a 
boost from the new _ Farbwerke 
Hoechst (Germany) 6-tons/year plant 
(CW Technology Newsletter, Aug. 17). 
But the cost of D2O from this plant 
is said to be in the $100/lb. range, 
with cuts hoped for. This method was 
explored pretty thoroughly in the U.S. 
by Hydrocarbon Research, which was 
granted a contract to build such a 
plant in 1949-50. However, even the 
largest commercial sources of hydro- 
gen can support only 20-40 tons/year 
of heavy-water production. And de- 
spite HR’s estimate that heavy water 
could be made for as little as $16/Ib. 
by this method, hydrogen distillation 
never got off paper. Nevertheless, 
National Bureau of Standards is now 
giving it a try, has a new 60-lbs./ year 
pilot plant at Boulder, Colo. 

A recent report on Russian activi- 
ties indicates that the hydrogen sulfide- 
water pair is not the only dual-temper- 
ature exchange reaction in the running. 
Not only are the Soviets reported to 
have a 60-tons/year HeS-H2O ex- 
change plant, but they are also said 
to have an ammonia-hydrogen ex- 
change plant of an estimated 30-40- 
tons/year capacity. Spevack’s patent 
points out the feasibility of other ex- 
change pairs, but notes that ammonia- 


hydrogen and hydrogen-water require 
catalysis. 

Heavy Water's Prospects: With the 
widely spreading interest in construc- 
tion of nuclear power reactors, heavy 
water is assuming an ever-greater im- 
portance as a nuclear moderator (it 
is four times as effective for this pur- 
pose as graphite). Plentiful sources of 

sonomical heavy water would thus 

spur to interest in natural ura- 

ium —the type that smaller 

couni‘ies prebably will prefer. In fact, 

the first privately owned U.S. power 

reactor—the Florida Nuclear Power 

Group reactor—will use heavy-water- 
moderated natural uranium fuel. 

Since it possesses the same proper- 
ties, heavy water can be used in place 
of light water whenever superior mod- 
erating qualities are desired. The ex- 
perimental boiling water reactor at 
Argonne National Laboratory is a 
good example, will switch over for 
heavy-water testing in °58. And heavy 
water will be the medium used to 
carry the soluble uranium fuel in 
aqueous homogeneous reactor systems, 
such as the Wolverine Electric Coop- 
erative reactor at Hersey, Mich. 

Heavy water is already slated for 
use in some 10-11 power reactors 
throughout the world (see table, p. 32), 
in addition to more than 20 research 
reactors. Since 1 to 2 lbs. of heavy 
water are needed for each kilowatt of 
electrical capacity, these first power 
reactors will require about 100-200 
tons of heavy water. (Because there 
is virtually no loss of the moderator 
during operation of the reactor, the 
nitial supply may last indefinitely.) 
AEC sales of heavy water during °56 
(at $28/lb.) amounted to $5 million; 
°57 shipments included 28.5 tons to 
Sweden and 11 tons to Australia. Clues 
to the market potential can be found 
in the Euratom nations’ estimate of 
15 million kilowatts of nuclear- 
derived electrical energy by °67 and 
Britain’s 5-6-million-kw. goal by ’65. 

Product for the Future: Heavy 
water is potentially useful to fission 
processes; but its use as a deuterium 
source makes it a must for fusion—the 
hoped-for big energy source of the 
future. Though hydrogen itself can be 
used as fusion fuel, deuterium requires 
a much lower reaction temperature. 

All things considered, the future of 
heavy water seems bright. Now it’s up 
to industry to decide when to plunge 
in. 
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CHEMICAL COMPANY 


America’s Most Complete Line of Surfactants. You'll find Stepan offers not only the 


most complete line of surfactants but also surfactants that are produced to the very highest standards 
of quality and uniformity. Substantial economies may also be effected as Stepan's complete line 


makes readily possible mixed carload buying, giving you the advantage of carload prices 
on the individual items. We also can serve your requirements for custom ethoxylating. 


A NEW BROCHURE SHOWS YOU THE MANY WAYS STEPAN CAN SERVE YOU. WRITE FOR A COPY. 
"20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 * CEntral 6-5511 5 i * ie an 
Fatty Alcohol Sulfates » Bulk Liquid Detergents» Alkylolamides * Foam Stabilizers + Alkyl- 
phenol Polyalkoxy Sulfates * Non-lonic Detergents * Custom Ethoxylation * Alkyl Phenols 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 
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Du Pont chemical experience is the reason... 





You get 
unvarying high quality 
in every bag 
of Du Pont Adipic Acid 


Du Pont, the chemical industry’s first producer of 
adipic acid, maintains its high-quality standards 
with the latest manufacturing processes and pro- 
duction techniques. 


Y~ benefit from Du Pont’s 20 years of experience as a 
producer of high-quality adipic acid. For shipment after 
shipment, you can depend on a product that meets your most 
exacting specifications . . . whose purity and uniformity are 
always the same. This means you can count on a smoother- 
running operation . . . with costly production halts cut to 
a minimum. 


What’s more, uses for versatile Du Pont Adipic Acid con- 
tinue to grow. In addition to applications in many phases of 
petroleum and chemical manufacture, Du Pont Adipic Acid 
is widely used in the production of high-quality adipate 
plasticizers, polyester resins, and polyurethane foams. 
If adipic acid is an ingredient in your process, consider the 
many advantages you gain from Du Pont’s experience in 
producing this basic chemical. Remember, too, that there is a 
strategically located stock point near your plant ready to ship 
Du PontAdipic Acid (packaged in 59-Ib. multi-ply paper bags )on 
receipt of your order. For more information, call or write our 
nearest district office . . . you will receive a prompt response. 
POLYCHEMICALS DEPT. DISTRICT OFFICES 
New York 1, New York Chicago 30, Illinois FORMULA: 
350 Fifth Avenue 7250 N. Cicero Ave., Lincolnwood 
Tel: Longacre 3-6400 Tel.: Ind. 3-7250 (CH2)4 (COOH)2 
Detroit 35, Michigan Los Angeles 58, California 


13000 West Seven Mile Road 2930 East 44th Street TYPICAL ANALYSIS: 
Tel: Uni. 4-1963 Tel.: Ludlow 2-6464 yt . 
Adipic Acid... 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 








BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


POLYCHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Wilmington 98, Delawcre 
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Hushed and attentive, National Industrial Conference Board audience hears Koppers’ President Fred Foy 


Top Management Ponders a Pricing-Cure for 


Before 1,000 top industrialists gath- 
ered in New York’s Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel for the recent Fifth Marketing 
Conference of the National Industrial 
Conference Board (see also p. 68), 
Koppers’ President Fred C. Foy pro- 
posed a bold answer to declining profit 
rates. 

His thesis: pricing-by-plan, or as he 
terms it, “creative pricing,” is needed 
to prevent reckless price changes, in- 
sufficient revenue for industrial prog- 
ress and growth. 

This week, in an exclusive CW in- 
terview, Foy explores the dangers that 
conventional pricing holds for chem- 
ical business, argues the case for 
“creative pricing.” 
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Broadly speaking, how do you re- 
gard pricing? 


Mainly as a venture decision, an 
attempt to evaluate the “real-use” 
value of a product to a potential 
buyer. You also must evaluate other 
competitive products and what they 
may be worth to the buyer. Even- 
tually, you make a judgment. Some- 
times you’re right and sometimes 
you’re wrong; and believe me, there’s 
a lot of venture in it. If venture 
decisions are “administered pricing” 
in the eyes of Senator Kefauver, then 
I’m all for it. Actually, I think “policy 
pricing” or “creative pricing” is a 
preferable term. 


Hasn't the chemical industry been 
using venture or “creative pricing” 
for some time? 


Well, it seems to me that there 
hasn’t been as much “creative pricing” 
as I believe there should be. In some 
areas, productive capacity has passed 
the level at which sales can be sus- 
tained. There’s a great tendency on 
the part of many companies to try to 
keep their own capacity going at any 
cost or level. I contend that this can’t 
be done in an industry that has the 
plant investment of the chemical in- 
dustry. It can’t demonstrate a truly 
creative pricing policy until it recog- 
nizes that if a market will not sustain 
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PHOTOS—SYD KARSON 


make the case for ‘creative’ pricing. 


Sliding Profits 


all of the industry’s capacity, it is 
necessary to sell the output that can 
be sold at prices that will enable the 
industry to continue the research, de- 
velopment and investment necessary 
for growth. Right now, there's too 
much pricing by accident or, as some 
economists put it, “price anarchy.” 


What does “price anarchy” mean 
to you? 


A situation where prices are han- 
dled in such a way as to almost wreck 
the opportunity to operate a sound 
business in a given area. It’s also pric- 
ing based on hunches, emotion and 
misinformation. Sometimes hidden 
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price concessions, such as_ special 
freight allowances, unreasonably long 
credit terms, unrealistic quantity dis- 
counts and under-the-table rebates, 
are part of the picture. Price prac- 
tices that make exceptions to a com- 
pany’s normal policy are price acci- 
dents. 


In what areas is the chemical in- 
dustry “pricing by accident’? 


That’s not an easy question to an- 
swer. But in the plastics industry 
today, the price behavior over the 
past year has brought price reduc- 
tions in some plastics that don’t seem 
to be related to customer or market 
needs or to production improvement. 
There isn’t any evidence that the re- 
ductions have created new or ex- 
tended markets, and certainly these 
same price reductions have materi- 
ally diminished operating margins of 
all the companies in the field. It seems 
to me that the managements respon- 
sible for the cuts haven’t given careful 
consideration to the reasons for the 
price reductions and the results arising 
from them. 


What are the dangers in “pricing 
by accident”? 


You can price yourself out of mar- 
kets, out of growth and out of busi- 
ness—regardless of whether you raise 
or lower prices. The foremost danger 
of pricing too high is obvious—you 
won’t sell the product. But pricing too 
low can prevent getting enough 
money back for the product to enable 
you to grow as a business. Products 
have a life cycle. If the price is too 
low from the start, you won’t accum- 
ulate enough revenue to develop the 
next product, and your business will 
wither. Your customer loses even 
more. He will not be getting better 
products to meet his future needs. 
“Pricing by accident” can hurt cus- 
tomers in other ways, too. It encour- 
ages large and rapid price changes, 
which disrupt a customer’s buying and 
planning. Opportunistic price cutting 
reduces a company’s ability to pay 
good wages, finance new equipment 
and to yield a good return on invest- 
ment. Opportunistic pricing also goes 
counter to planned progress and capi- 
tal spending, destroying the incentive 
for long-term development and stable 
growth. “Creative pricing” would help 


‘You can price yourself out of mar- 
kets . . . and out of business.’ 


‘Opportunistic pricing destroys a 
firm's incentive for development.’ 


‘Creative pricing provides the means 
for progress and growth.’ 


4l 











FLATTING 
THICKENING 
SUSPENSION 
LUBRICATING 
WATERPROOFING 
PRESERVING 
HARDENING 


BLEED 
PREVENTION 


QUENCHING 


METASAP 
SESS 
CAN HELP 
YOU DO 
THESE JOBS 
BETTER 


White Today 
NIT TACADZ§ METASAP 
NETS CHEMICAL 


COMPANY 


HARRISON, N. J. 
Chicago, III. » Boston, Mass. 
Cedartown, Ga. » Richmond, Cal. 
London, Canada 


Subsidiary 


THE CLEANEST STEARATES MADE! 
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‘Price must be set by weighing the 
products real-use value to buyers.’ 


overcome the abuses inherent in 


“price anarchy.” 


What are the functions of “creative 
pricing”? 


In my opinion, the most importaat 
function is to provide the means for 
progress and growth. Management 
must take into consideration the true 
value of a product to a buyer and the 
returns needed from the product in 
order that the company may obsolete 
and replace the product with a better 
one. That’s the only way industry can 
continue the growth that people ex- 
pect and will demand from it in the 
future. 


Are the more traditional functions 
of price—i.e., price as a means to 
market a product, recover costs and 
to provide return on investment— 
part of a “creative pricing” system? 


Oh yes. But they have a very broad 
meaning in “creative pricing.” Con- 
sider price as a vehicle to get a prod- 
uct on the market. I don’t assume 
that price is the sole stimulant to 
demand. The price must be set by 
considering such factors as the real- 
use value to the buyer, packaging, 
ease of application, availability and 
competing products. These are all 
competitive factors, and most are 
more important than price. 

The price function of recovering 
costs is just as broad. Today, for 
example, it must cover deficiency in 


depreciation recovery resulting trom 
the erosion of the dollar. The chemi- 
cal industry now has an annual de- 
ficiency in depreciation reserves of 
$283 million — conservatively esti- 
mated. About $590 million of pretax 
profits, which are not true profits at 
all, are needed, at the present 52% tax 
rate, just to replace plants as they 
wear out, if there is no further infla- 
tion. 


Is the current chemical price level 
and its impact on the rate of return 
on investment related to the decline 
in chemical stock prices? 


It’s hard to say yes, categorically. 
But some ‘security analysts think so. 
During the market drop, prices of 
many chemicals and plastics did fall 
noticeably. Values of chemical stocks 
dropped more than those of com- 
panies whose prices remained more 
stable. If the decline continues, the 
chemical industry will have a tougher 
time raising outside capital, and it will 
cost more money. 


What comprises a “creative price’ 
policy? 


Well, first of all, it is a policy with 
plan and method to it. Naturally, 
“price accidents” have no place in 
such a policy. And “creative pricing” 
should give weight to the real-use 
value of products and reflect product 
qualitites that give the user conven- 
ience, service, reliability and other 
values. As such, the policy would 
embrace a comprehensive concept of 
competition and not merely a sterile, 
“price only” competition. “Creative” 
pricing also recognizes the twin obli- 
gations of a company as both buyer 
and seller. Purchasing practices 
should not overstress price at the cost 
of forcing a retreat from “creative” 
pricing. That, in the end, could jeop- 
ardize the firm’s own _ selling-price 
policies. A third element in “creative” 
pricing is an awareness that no com- 
pany can establish an exclusive do- 
main in price cutting. Competitors 
will most always take counteraction. 


Doesn't such an approach empha- 
size price stability, or does it indicate 
price hikes? 


Please don’t mistake me. I’m all 
for price reductions when they are 
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TOLUOL-XYLOL Sinclair produces and delivers the purest aromatics 
available. Sinclair is proud of this reputation and maintains it through 
care and high standards in manufacturing — insures it by use of special 
transportation equipment provided exclusively for aromatics. 


If you use solvents in your formulations — get the highest in purity and 
uniformity. It costs no more. For complete information, call or write: 


SINCLAIR CHEMICALS, INC. 


(Affiliate of Sinclair Refining Company) 


600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. Phone Circle 6-3600 
155 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. Phone Financial 6-5900 








FLAME 
RETARDANCE 


WATER 
REPELLENCE 


CHEMICAL 
RESISTANCE 


investigate 
CHLOROWAX 


You can use CHLOROWAX® in 
paints, plastics, inks, rubber and 
many other compounds. In addi- 
tion to improving product charac- 
teristics, it often speeds processing 


and reduces cost. 


CHLOROWAX resists oxidizing 
agents, acids and alkalies; does not 
condense or polymerize; it is in- 
soluble in water; compatible with 
many diverse types of synthetic 


and natural organic materials. 


Write to DIAMOND ALKALI Com- 
PANY, 300 Union Commerce Build- 
ing, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Diamond 
4 Chemicals 





SALES 


part of consistent, fair-to-all policy, 
flow from fundamental improvements 
in production and serve to increase 
volume at a fair and reasonable profit 
level. Otherwise, the “creative-policy” 
approach emphasizes price stability. 


What benefits do “creative pricing” 
offer? 


It will give the buyer price depend- 
ability. He will be sure that no com- 
petitor is buying cheaper than he is. A 
consistent price policy will help a 
company plan for expansion, new 
product development, research, im- 
proved production and better earnings 
performance. I think that “policy” 
pricing—firmly rooted in long-term 
growth—will better serve the public. 
Buyers won’t pay too much in times 
of scarcity, and industry will not be 
paid so little in times of abundance 
that it will be unable to grow, develop 
better products and raise the standard 
of living. 


What guarantee exists that policy 
pricing profits will go into growth 
needs? 


It has the strongest possible built-in 
control, which is the buyer himself. 
If a price becomes burdensome, he 
stops buying altogether or, if it’s a 
product he needs, he finds a substitute. 
You can’t sell a buyer something that 
doesn’t represent a_ useful value. 
Bituminous coal is a good example. 
While coal was in declining demand 
between 1948-54, some companies re- 
sisted price wars and concentrated on 
productivity improvement. Now, des- 
pite higher wage and material costs 
and greatly improved demand, prices 
are only slightly higher than in °48. 


Are purchasing agents accepting 
“creative” or “policy” pricing? 


I think there is a recognition on 
the part of buyers that more than 
price is important. Unfortunately, the 
industrial purchasing agent has an 
immediate measure of his perfor- 
mance when he can say, “I got it 
cheaper.” That pressure works against 
acceptance of “policy” pricing. But 
farsighted buyers realize that it’s to 
their own company’s advantage when 
he purchases from the company 
that supports forward-looking _ re- 
search and development. 


Why is the chemical business mak- 
ing only a limited use of “creative 
pricing’’? 


One underlying reason is that pric- 
ing is a much more difficult area in 
which to set a policy than, say, fi- 
nance. Pricing policies depend on 
many outside factors over which 
management has only little control. 
Other policies—such as finance—are 
relatively easy to control from the 
inside. I also suspect that the limited 
use of “creative pricing” stems in part 
from surrender to the “free market” 
theory. It holds that the price has to 
be the price at which you can sell 
competitively and, therefore, has the 
implication that there isn’t much use 
setting policy because you end up 
doing what your competitor does, 
anyway. So—defeatism has its effect 
here as in management’s other diffi- 
cult areas. The antidote is courageous 
facing-up to the need and the positive 
approach. 


How can “creative 


achieved? 


pricing” be 


I think it is, in part, a job for the 
sales department of the selling com- 
pany. The salesman will have to 
sell something besides price to the 
purchasing agent. He will have to talk 
about service and packaging and re- 
search. He will have to mention the 
secondary advantage that a consistent 
price policy brings—namely, that no 
other buyer is getting a better deal. 


How long might it be before the 
chemical industry makes widespread 
use of “creative pricing’? 


That’s very hard to say. But “crea- 
tive pricing” has come along well in 
some industries—especially in auto- 
mobiles. Their prices include the costs 
of bringing out new models. And the 
public appears to be interested in buy- 
ing new models. Yet, I don’t believe 
anyone would argue that there hasn’t 
been severe and heavy competition in 
the auto industry. 

It would be very difficult for one 
or two companies in a 10- or 12-com- 
pany industry to set prices creatively 
if everybody else was satisfied with 
price accidents and was concerned 
mainly with getting business on a 
“price only” basis. 
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Since Wyandotte published Volume I of the Pluronic Grid 
early in 1956, Pluronic block-polymers have made great 
strides, both as surfactants and as chemical intermediates. 
And especially gratifying has been the wide acceptance of 
the Pluronic Grid approach by research chemists, as a 
means of systematizing their research . . . helping to elimi- 
nate random evaluation of unrelated surface-active agents. 

There are good reasons for this. The Pluronic Grid is not 
only practical, but easy to use. It simplifies formulation . . . 
suggests in advance the characteristics you can get using a 
Pluronic or a combination of Pluronics. More and more 
laboratories are finding that, by first using the Pluronic 
Grid approach, they can determine with just one or two 
tests whether or not the Pluronics are applicable. If they 
are, then a few additional tests will determine the Pluronic, 
or combination of Pluronics, with the best balance of 


properties to solve their problem. 


In brief, the Pluronic Grid approach offers 
these advantages: 


Provides a controlled, systematic method of screen- 
ing. 


Minimizes costly random screening by establishing 
property trends. 


Offers a simple method of determining the effects 
of changes in molecular weight and in hydrophobic- 
hydrophilic ratio. 


NINETEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY-SEVEN 


Pluronic 


| approach 


cuts down research time in 
formulating and processing 



































Helps develop new products and processes, by 
the accumulation of information on related 
grades of Pluronics that would have been 
impossible with random screening of other 
surface-active agents. 


Permits the chemist to find the Pluronic, or 
combination of Pluronics, with the best balance 
of properties for the solution of his problem, 
instead of trying to formulate to a surfactant’s 
properties. 


When the Pluronic Grid was first conceived, it con- 
tained only six members. The number has since been 
increased to 21. Most of the additions were at the 
request of major laboratories . . . to help improve the 
Grid approach. These chemists found that a greater 
number of grades, with smaller incremental changes, 
permitted them to obtain a more exact balance of 
properties with less actual laboratory work. Special 
grades are constantly being evaluated in highly 
diversified fields. These new developments make it 
advantageous for you to keep abreast of the progress 
in Pluronics’ development. 








Systematic selection 
with the 
Pluronic Grid 


Using the Grid, you can select the Pluronic with the 
exact hydrophobic-hydrophilic ratio and molecular 
weight to give you the best balance of properties to 


satisfy your use conditions. 


Why the Pluronic series 
is different 


Chemists know that polyoxyethylene 
compounds are water soluble—no 
matter how high their molecular 
weight. For many years, it was gen- 
erally assumed that polyoxy propy- 
lene compounds would also be water 
soluble. However, the fact is: at a 
molecular weight of about 800-900, 
polyoxypropylene glycols become 
essentially water insoluble. 

Investigation at Wyandotte re- 
vealed that if water-soluble poly- 
oxyethylene groups were added to 
both ends of the water-insoluble 
polyoxypropylene chain, a complete 
series of new block-polymers with 
highly desirable surface-active prop- 
erties would develop. 

These block-polymers are pre- 
pared by adding propylene oxide to 
the two hydroxyl groups of a pro- 
pylene glycol nucleus. The resulting 
hydrophobic base can be made to 
any controlled length, varying from 
800 to many thousands in molecular 
weight. 

By adding ethylene oxide to both 
ends of this hydrophobic base, it is 
possible to put polyoxyethylene hy- 
drophilic groups on the ends of the 
molecule. These hydrophilic groups 
are controlled in length to constitute 
anywhere from 10% to 90% of the 
final molecule. The simplified struc- 
ture can be represented as: 


HO (CH,-CH,-0), (C1 Che-O (CH,- CH,- 0). 


CH, 


Other products on the market can 
usually vary only the hydrophile. 
The Pluronics are unique in that the 
size of both the hydrophobe and the 
hydrophile are variable, offering an 
additional dimension of freedom. 
This produces a wider range of prop- 
erties, which vary in smaller, more 
controllable increments. 

The Pluronics are the only block- 
polymer surfactants commercially 


available. They range in physical 
form from mobile liquids to solids 
sufficiently hard to be flaked. They 
are 100% active in all forms, and 
exhibit a wide variety of surface- 
active properties. They range in 
molecular weight from 1000 to over 
11,000. They vary from materials 
that are almost water insoluble to 
materials that have no cloud point— 
even at the boiling point of water. 


What is the Pluronic Grid? 


The Pluronic Grid is a graphic pres- 
entation of this broad series, formed 
by plotting molecular-weight ranges 
of the hydrophobe against the per- 
cent of the hydrophile in the final 
molecule. 


Pluronic nomenclature 


To simplify the naming of the Plur- 
onics, they are identified by a letter 
(L, P, or F) and a two-digit number. 
The letter identifies the physical 
form of the particular Pluronic: L 
for liquid, P for paste, F for flake. 
The first digit identifies the typical 
molecular weight of the hydrophobic 
base, as indicated by the column 
to the left of the Grid. The second 
digit suggests the approximate 
percent of ethylene oxide in the total 
molecule. 

Thus, Pluronic F68 is a flake with 
a hydrophobic-base molecular weight 
of approximately 1750; 80% of the 
molecule, by weight, consists of 
hydrophilic polyoxyethylene groups, 
and the remaining 20% is hydro- 
phobic polyoxypropylene groups. 

Total molecular weights of the 
Pluronic grades can be easily com- 
puted. For example: 

Molecular weight of F68 = 1750 = 8750 
20 

1750 is the typical molecular weight 
of the polyoxypropylene base for 
those Pluronic grades whose first 
digit is 6. And .20 means that 20% 
of the molecule, by weight, is 
polyoxypropylene. 


How to use the Pluronic Grid 


Because of the wide range of mole- 
cular weight obtainable in the Plur- 
onic series—and because of the two 
degrees of freedom (controlling the 
molecular weights of both the hydro- 
phobe and the hydrophile)—prop- 
erties of the Pluronic grades can be 
plotted as trends across the Grid. 

By observing these trends, the 
formulator can  select—from the 
Grid—those Pluronic grades having 
the best balance of properties for his 
particular application. After only a 
few laboratory tests, he can narrow 
this area down to the best Pluronic 
or combination of Pluronies for his 
formulation. 

Known trends for several general 
properties of the Pluronic series are 
shown; other specific trends can be 
determined easily by evaluating a 
few Pluronic grades from various 
positions on the Grid. In this way, 
it is possible for anyone to plot their 
own trends individual trends 
directly pertaining to their own 
operations, conditions, or problems. 


Example I: 


Formulating a machine- 
dishwashing compound 


The surface-active agent used in a 
machine-dishwashing compound 
should have the following properties: 
good rinsing; very low foam; good 
wetting; good detergency ; good lime- 
soap-dispersing ability; good dedust- 
ing properties; extremely low toxic- 
ity. 

Rather than initiate a random 
evaluation of all the unrelated sur- 
face-active agents now commercially 
available, the formulator can save 
research time—and direct his efforts 
in an organized approach to the 
problem of selecting a suitable sur- 
factant—by referring to the Plur- 
onic Grid. 

Very low foam is extremely impor- 
tant in a machine-dishwashing com- 
pound. And it can be seen that the 
lowest foaming Pluronic polymers 
are in the lower left quadrant of the 
Grid. The property trends also indi- 
“ate that the best wetting and pene- 
trating action is in the lower left 
quadrant this area also has 
excellent rinsing. 

The area of best detergency is in 
the central portion of the Grid. The 
best lime-soap-dispersing properties 
are found in the upper right quad- 
rant. The cloud point and solubility 
of the Pluronics increase in moving 
toward the right side of the Grid . 
the formulator may choose a Plur- 
onic having any degree of solubility 
desired. (Continued on back page.) 
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PLURONICS L61, L62, L64, L44, P75, AND F68 
ARE COMMERCIALLY AVAILABLE. 


OTHER PLURONICS ARE AVAILABLE IN SEMI-COMMERCIAL QUANTITIES. 


Trend of properties 
across Grid 
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EMULSIFICATION— ALL PLURONICS HAVE FOUND APPLICATIONS AS EMULSIFYING AGENTS. 


*ABOUT 10% PLURONIC L61 (BASED ON THE TOTAL WEIGHT OF PLURONIC) EFFECTIVELY REDUCES 
THE FOAMING OF THE OTHER PLURONICS. 








Since rinsing, foaming, and wetting 
are the most important properties, 
the formulator should evaluate Plur- 
onic grades L62, L63, L42, and L43 
in his particular formulation.* This 
systematic approach to the problem 
can eliminate much fruitless work in 
unprofitable areas. 

The same principles have been 
applied to developing a suitable 
rinse aid in mechanical dishwashing, 
where a small amount of surfactant 
is injected into the last rinse to im- 
prove and minimize water spotting 
and streaking — particularly on 
glasses, silverware, and plastics. In 
this application, very low foam, good 
rinsing, good wetting action, and 


*It should be noted that L61, L31, and L81 
were not considered in this application because 
of their very low cloud point. However, added in 
small quantities to any of the other Pluronic 
grades, they will effectively suppress foam. 
Field tests have shown that a 1:9 ratio of L61 to 
L62 or L63 (or any other Pluronic on the Grid) 
effectively lowers their foam without adversely 
affecting their other characteristics. 


low toxicity are of primary impor- 
tance, and this again suggests the 
area of L62, L63, L42, and LA3. 

An added advantage of all the 
Pluronics, not indicated by the Grid, 
is their extremely low toxicity .. . 
and liquid grades give permanent 
dedusting. 


Example Il: 


Formulating a dispersing agent 
for hydrophobic pigments 


In wetting and dispersing hydro- 
phobic pigments in water, at rela- 
tively high solids content, any agent 
added to aid in dispersion should 
have the following properties: good 
dispersing; good wetting; relatively 
low foam; chemical stability; light 
color; and the ability to create a 
hydrophilic surface. 

Good dispersion and the most 
hydrophilic characteristics are found 
in the upper right quadrant (or high- 


the Pluronic 





molecular-weight area) of the Grid. 
The best wetting and the lowest 
foam are in the lower left quadrant. 
Since dispersion and _ hydrophilic 
characteristics are the most impor- 
tant properties, and since the foam 
and the wetting action of the Plur- 
onics in the upper right quadrant are 
not objectionable, F68 and F88 are 
the most logical to evaluate. 

In actual tests, both of these prov- 
ed to be very effective in preparing 
high-solids slurries in water, with 
F88 being the better of the two. 
However, when latex binder was 
added to these slurries, they tended 
to form gels after extended stand- 
ing. Further tests revealed that the 
addition of L81 (the most hydro- 
phobic Pluronic) to the F88 grade 
made these gels highly fluid again. 
Later investigation of the area be- 
tween the two extreme ranges re- 
vealed that P85 produced a very 
satisfactory product that was com- 
pletely stable at high solids content. 


series has a growing list of commercial applications! 


Agricultural Products: Emulsifiers; emulsion 
stabilizers; dispersing and wetting agents; 
dust-laying agents. 


Cosmetics: Deodorants; hair preparations; 
lotions; oral-hygiene products; shampoos. 


Formulated Detergents: Laundry products; 
dairy cleaners; detergent sanitizers; floor 
cleaners; rug cleaners; mechanical-dish- 
washing products; rinse aids; scouring 
powders. 


Latex and Rubber: Stabilizers; viscosity 
regulator for styrene-butadiene latices; 
vulcanizers. 


Metal Cleaning: Alkaline metal cleaners; 
aluminum anodizing; passivating; steel 
pickling. 


The Pluronic Grid can help you choose the 
proper chemicals for testing, but only a 
thorough evaluation in your own labora- 
tories can give you the full scope of what 


Metal Cutting: Water-soluble coolant and 
lubricant formulations. 


Paint: Emulsion paints; pigment dispersing; 
improved leveling, spreading, and brush- 
ability; viscosity control. 


Paper: Coating colors, reducing viscosity; 
pigment dispersing; latex stabilizing. 


Pharmaceuticals: Dispersants for antibi- 
otics; solubilizers for antibiotics and 
vitamins. 


Petroleum: Demulsifying agents; dispers- 
ants and lubricants for drilling muds; wet- 
ting agents for secondary recovery 


W 


the Pluronic polyols can do for you. Write 


today for samples, data sheets pertinent 


to your application, and other technical 


information. Wyandotte Chemicals Corpo- 


ration, Wyandotte, Michigan. Offices in 


principal cities. 


SODA ASH e 
MURIATIC ACID ° 
GLYCOLS ° 


MICHIGAN ALKALI 


CAUSTIC SODA e 
CALCIUM CARBONATE ° 
CHLORINATED SOLVENTS ° 


Plasticizers: Methylmethacrylate, phenol- 
formaldehyde, urea-formaldehyde, and 
polystyrene resins. 


Polyurethane Resins: Reacting with diiso- 
cyanates to give economical foams of 
superior properties 


Seap: Soap-synthetic and all-synthetic 
bars; lime-soap dispersant. 


Textiles: Desizing formulations; antistatic 
agents; continuous hypochlorite bleach- 
ing; dye leveling; kier boiling; soaping- 
off prints; softening warp sizes. 


Water Treating: Boiler water; scale preven- 
tion in industrial water supplies. 


Woandotte 


CHEMICALS 


DIVISION 


Pacing Progress with Creative Chemistry 


BICARBONATE OF SODA e CHLORINE 
CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


SYNTHETIC DETERGENTS 


OTHER ORGANIC AND INORGANIC CHEMICALS 


Form No. 563 
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Help from Many Quarters Erased Thamesville’s Cyanide Scare 


3 From Sarnia, chemical 
engineer Frank Sund- 


. ONTARIO 

berg, Dow Chemical of 

Canada, Ltd. Toronto 

y Detroit, chemist- aren = — 
sales _— representative Py ? 

K. B. Fish, Du Pont. Sarnia 


From Niagara Falls, 
3 chemical engineers 
Don Sutherland and Jo- 
seph Donahoe, Du Pont 
(with equipment). 


4 From Wilmington and 
Detrcit, public  rela- 
tions representative Har- 
old Brown and_ regional 
sales manager Harry Han- 
sen, Du Pont. 


5 From Toronto, cyanide 
antidote kits from Eli 
Lilly & Co. (Canada). 

& From Detroit, neutral- = “'"“"""*" 
izing chemicals from 
Nelson Chemical Co. and 

Eaton Chemical Co. 
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Triumph of Teamwork in Public Relations 


Late on a quiet night the week be- 
fore last (CW Business Newsletter, 
Sept. 28), the small (pop. 1,100) 
southwestern Ontario town of Thames- 
ville was awakened by the shattering 
noise of a fast-moving train barreling 
into the side of a big trailer truck. 
When Constable Robert Letts, Thames- 
ville’s one-man police force, arrived 
on the scene of the collision, he found 
some 20 tons of highly toxic sodium 
cyanide and copper cyanide littered 
along the road. What was to be done? 

Help was not long in coming. The 
efforts of several Canadian and USS. 
chemical companies quickly erased the 
public health threat, turned what might 
have been a black eye for the in- 
dustry into a public-relations triumph. 

Menace in the Mist: Word of the 
accident quickly spread—and so did 
the rumors. Thamesville people were 
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scared into their houses by a warn- 
ing from one confused resident that 
the cyanide could react with mist or 
fog to form lethal gas. 

With some townspeople holed up in 
their homes and trying to stuff all the 
cracks, while other equally misguided 
neighbors were trying to cover the 
spilled cyanide with sand, provincial 
police and civil defense volunteers 
saw that expert advice was urgently 
needed. A telephone call to Dow 
Chemical’s plant at nearby Sarnia 
brought chemical engineer Frank 
Sundberg to the scene. He pointed out 
that the principal danger—aside from 
tasting or touching the spilled pellets 
and flakes—was that rain might wash 
the cyanide into local water systems. 
Authorities then felt warranted in call- 
ing off the mass evacuation that had 
hurriedly been planned. 


By this time, Du Pont—whose Ni- 
agara Falls plant had produced the 
materials in the shipment—had been 
notified. From Du Pont’s Detroit sales 
office came chemist Kenneth Fish with 
specific advice: clean up the spillage, 
then wash down the area with “laun- 
dry bleach” to oxidize any cyanide left 
on the ground. 

Next to arrive were chemical en- 
gineers Don Sutherland and Joseph 
Donahoe from the Du Pont plant at 
Niagara Falls, bringing rubber gloves 
and other equipment. Sutherland— 
production superintendent of the 
plant’s sodium department—took 
charge of the cleanup work by local 
volunteers, and made the decision to 
bring in “bleach” from two suppliers 
in Detroit: Nelson Chemical Co., 
which sent two truckloads of sodium 
hypochlorite and opened its plant for 
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FOR 


UCON 


BRAND 


Fluids and Lubricants 


Hydraulic fluids 

Fire-resistant hydraulic fluids 
Gear lubricants 
High-temperature lubricants 
Low-temperature lubricants 
Rubber lubricants 

Packing lubricants 
Compressor and Pump lubricants 
Lift-truck lubricants 
Metal-working fluids 
Heat-transfer fluids 

Grease components 

Textile lubricants 

Defoamers 

De-emulsifiers 

Cosmetic components 

Ink and Dye diluents 
Leather softeners 

Solvents and Plasticizers 
Chemical intermediates 


These polyalkylene glycols and derivatives 
are available in both water-soluble and 
water-insoluble series, with or without addi- 
tives. Viscosities of Ucon fluids and lubri- 
cants range from 50 to 90,000 S.U.S. at 
100° F. 

UCON fluids and lubricants have a record 
of proved performance. Find out what they 
can do for you. Write for booklet 6500. 


UNION CARBIDE 
CHEMICALS COMPANY 


Division of = Corporation 


30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


**Ucon" is a registered trade-mark of ICC. 
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possible emergency production; and 
Eaton Chemical Co., which supplied 
a truckload of calcium hypochlorite. 
Sutherland promised that Du Pont 
would guarantee payment for those 
shipments. 

And while Thamesville people were 
still fearfully supposing that every 
cough or itching sensation was a symp- 
tom of cyanide poisoning, 10 kits for 
treatment of such poisoning were be- 
ing rushed in from Toronto head- 
quarters of Eli Lilly & Co. (Canada). 
Vice-president and general manager, 
Oscar Funk, said these were offered 
as a public service, and that more 
would be supplied if needed. 

Public Opinion Considered: At 
Wilmington, Del., Harold Brown, of 
Du Pont’s public relations depart- 
ment, chartered a plane to Detroit, 
proceeded (with area sales manager 
Harry Hansen) the 65 miles to 
Thamesville by helicopter. Their mis- 
sion: to see if additional aid was 
needed, to tell the community how 
Du Pont had helped to avert the dan- 
ger, and to make it clear that Du Pont 
was not at fault for the mishap. 

(Both Du Pont and the consignee, 
the A. T. Wagner warehousing con- 
cern in Detroit, have filed claims 


WIDE WORLD 


Cargo of cyanide was scattered over 400-yard stretch of road. 


against Truck Transport Co., of Dear- 
born, Mich., the carrier; and Truck 
Transport is expected to file a claim 
against Canadian National Railways.) 

All indications were that the clean- 
up operation had been successful. By 
the time the bleach-solution shipments 
arrived that evening, the spillage had 
been hauled away and the mass hys- 
teria—as one police official had des- 
cribed it—was over. Sutherland and 
his associates remained on duty into 
the night, supervising the laying down 
of the hypochlorite. 

The next morning, with the area 
apparently clear, they asked county 
health officers and the Ontario Water 
Resources Commission to run tests on 
water samples from nearby wells and 
from the Thames River. In all cases, 
the water was free from contamina- 
tion; but well-testing was to be con- 
tinued, just to be “supersafe.” 

But for Du Pont, the dollars-and- 
cents test of its Thamesville efforts 
will be whether the citizens of 
Thamesville ask Canadian authorities 
to keep U.S. manufacturers from us- 
ing the southern Ontario shortcut 
from the Niagara Falls electrochemi- 
cal complex to the big metal-working 
industries in and around Detroit. 
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‘J&L phosphatizes in-the-round? 
... you mean after the shell 
is formed and welded ?” 


‘Sure, how else can you properly 
phosphatize the seam? 
J&L gives us a 100% job!”’ 


@ J&Lspecialists, backed up by 
modern research, are ready 
to consult on your toughest 
packaging problems. 


e J&L, an integrated steel 
producer, controls container 
quality from start to finish. 


e J&L steel containers provide 
engineered packaging for de- 
pendable transportation and 
safe storage. 


® Precise fabrication and cor- 
rect specification of fittings 
and closures. 


e Prompt dependable delivery 
from nine plants. 


Call your nearest J&L Con- 
tainer Division office for rec- 
ommendations on your pack- 
aging problems. Or write 
direct to the Container 
Division, 405 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Jl Jones & Laughlin 


STEEL ...a great name in steel 
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exploring 
new frontiers 
in Boron 
chemistry 


Latest addition to Trona’s* 
growing list of boron 
intermediates... boron halides... 


do they have a place 
in your product’s future ? 


You might benefit from TrRoNaA’s own 
basic research in these highly reactive 
compounds, BBr3 and BCls, versatile 
as raw materials in the production of 
elemental boron and boron hydrides, 

as well as a variety of other uses. 


Both compounds have been suggested 
as polymerization catalysts. BCls has 
been proposed as a Friedel-Crafts 
condensing agent for organic synthesis, 
as a catalyst in inorganic reactions, 
and is particularly effective for the 
control of magnesium metal fires. 

It has been patented for stabilization 
of sulfur trioxide. 


If yow’re concerned with the use of 
boron intermediates, write us today. 
TRONA’s leadership in boron tech- 
nology is your assurance of purity 
and uniformity to meet the most 
critical requirements. 


*TRADEMARK AP &CC 


<u> 


American Potash 
& Chemical Corporation 


3030 West Sixth Street 
Los Angeles 54. California 
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WIDE WORLD 


Judge McGarraghy: The U.S. had 
not agreed to be sued. 


Suit for Secrecy 


A New Rochelle, N.Y., inventor’s 
attempt to prevent the Atomic Energy 
Commission from disclosing details 
of his heavy-water and deuterium 
process (see p. 31) poses an important 
question for industry and individual 
inventors alike: By what means can 
an inventor protect the secrecy of a 
discovery used by the government 
until he secures U.S. and foreign pat- 
ent protection? 

This question is being pursued this 
week by Jerome Spevack—the in- 
ventor whose application for a tem- 
porary injunction to block AEC dis- 
closure of his heavy-water process 
was recently ordered dismissed by U.S. 
court of appeals for lack of jurisdic- 
tion. 

Spevack filed for the injunction 
earlier this year (CW, May 11, p. 50), 
when AEC announced intentions to 
declassify all heavy-water processes 
and make them available for public 
use. Spevack, a chemical engineer, 
wanted time to file for foreign patents 
before the process was made public. 
His application for a U.S. patent— 
still not granted—was filed in 1950. 
He holds an earlier patent. 

Moot Question: Federal District 
Judge Joseph McGarraghy heard argu- 
ments in private (CW, June 15, p. 65), 
and, in a decision kept secret at the 
time, denied the injunction on the 
ground that prior publication made 
Spevack’s claim moot. 


The appellate court didn’t reach 
the question of mootness, but held 
that Judge McGarraghy erred in re- 
jecting the government’s contention 
that the suit was against the U.S. In 
returning the case to the lower court 
for dismissal, the appellate court said 
the U.S. had not agreed to be sued. 

During five and a half months of 
litigation—while AEC was prevented 
by a court restraining order from dis- 
closing the process—Spevack filed for 
several foreign patents. 

Spevack told CW last week that in 
cutting off the time he needs to seek 
foreign patents prior to disclosure of 
the process, AEC would be depriving 
him of property without due process 
of law—an individual right guaranteed 
in the Fifth Amendment. 

The inventor has not yet decided on 
his next step. Two alternatives ap- 
pear open: (1) to attempt to reopen 
the case in an effort to gain time to 
file for additional foreign patents, or 
(2) to sue AEC, as prescribed by the 
Atomic Energy Act, for damages 
resulting from the commission’s use 
of the process. 


LEGAL 


Pollution Suit Dismissed: Charges 
of water pollution against officials of 
Merichem Co. (Houston, Tex.) were 
ordered dismissed recently when a 
Harris County justice of the peace 
agreed with defense attorneys that a 
jar of dingy, toxic water—major ev- 
idence presented by the plaintiff—was 
dipped from a drainage ditch too far 
from the stream the water was alleged 
to have polluted. 

Despite testimony that the water 
caused the death of a dozen labora- 
tory fish in two minutes, Justice of the 
Peace Walter Queen dismissed charges 
against Plant Manager Joe Ligon, 
Plant Superintendent L. J. Jolly, and 
M. R. Patterson, head operator of the 
plant for his shift. 

Merichem President F. E. Lewis 
has in the past been specifically 
charged with his company’s pollution 
violations. (He was fined twice; other 
charges against him were dismissed.) 
But court of criminal appeals deci- 
sions rendered in two recent Harris 
County cases held that persons not 
actually in charge of operations al- 
legedly causing pollution cannot be 
held responsible (CW, Aug. 3, p. 36). 

In the more recent case involving 
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copoly merize 
with 


new internal plasticizer 
from 


Copolymerizes with Vinyl Acetate, Vinyl Chloride and other 
monomers —WON’T BLEED — CAN’T WASH OUT 


Evaluate Vinyl Stearate for use in copolymer paints ...coatings... films... textile finishes... adhesives... ce le sof. 7, 


Vinyl Stearate-vinyl acetate copolymers have improved water resistance and form tough, 
very flexible films — especially suitable for use in paints, adhesives, and textile finishes. 
Vinyl Stearate-vinyl chloride copolymers form plastic films that retain their unusual flexibility and 
toughness indefinitely. 
Other compositions of Vinyl Stearate and vinyl chloride yield superior materials for pipe, floor covering, 
and specialty applications . . . 

... and Vinyl Stearate copolymers won't bleed, can’t wash out... because the reaction is irreversible. 
For the first time in the U. S., Vinyl Stearate will soon be available in commercial quantities . . . at the rate of 
2,000,000 pounds a year . . . from the new AIRCO plant now under construction at Calvert City, Kentucky. 
Vinyl Stearate is now available in pilot quantities. Investigate this new material for vinyl copolymers. 
Write for Bulletin V2A and a working sample. Or. call our New York office: YUkon 6-7116. 


AT THE FRONTIERS OF PROGRESS YOU'LL FIND... 


Air REDUCTION CHEMICAL COMPANY 


A division of Air Reduction Company, Incorporated 
150 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Represented Internationally by Airco Company International 
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Mississippi River 
Plant Sites — 
For Sale or Lease 


- 














\VER 
MI & 


Tit a = 
<— Baton Rouge: 44 miles 
New Orleans: 29 miles ————mamyp 


A. Industrial District—1470 acres 
B. Industrial Area—1180 acres 
C. Residential Area—1750 acres 


Riverlands 


HEART OF AMERICA'S 
NEWEST INDUSTRIAL 
FRONTIER 


Industry in 1956 announced 
plans to invest nearly $400,- 
000,000 along the Mississippi 
River between New Orleans and 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 


Here’s Why: 

Unlimited industrial water; 
deep water shipping; vast stores 
of oil, low-cost natural gas, sul- 
phur and salt; economical electric 
power; cooperative community 
attitude; mild, year-round cli- 
mate; access to markets and 
sources of supply, both domestic 
and foreign, and 10-year tax 
exemption. 


Riverlands, a Webb & Knapp, 
Inc., project in the middle of this 
area, offers industry: 

Industrial districts—Will di- 
vide into small and large plant 
sites. Served by highway, rail, 
air and deep water transporta- 
tion. Buildings for lease designed 
and built to your needs. (The 
Du Pont Company polychemicals 
department has purchased 700 
acres in Riverlands.) 

Unsurpassed housing for plant 
personnel in new, fully-planned 
community of 4000 homesites 
nearby. 


Mississippi River 
Development Corp. 


WEBB & KNAPP we. 


383 Madison Ave., New York, Plaza 9-7800 
Carondelet Bldg., New Orleans, Express 3434 
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ADMINISTRATION 


Merichem, samples of water were 
taken from a ditch leading from the 
plant to Green’s Bayou a half mile 
away. Samples showed a pH (alkaline) 
factor of 10.3. 

e 

FTC vs. Warsene Capsules: As a re- 
sult of a recent Federal Trade Com- 
mission hearing, Warson Products 
Corp. (St. Louis, Mo.) has been or- 
dered by FTC to cease advertising 
that its product Warsene Capsules is 
an adequate, effective or reliable treat- 
ment for the aches, pains or discom- 
forts of any kind of arthritis, rheuma- 
‘ism, neuralgia, neuritis, bursitis or 
allied disorders. 

The concern is also ordered to stop 
advertising that the product contains 
any analgesic ingredient other than 
salicylamide. 


IDEAS 


Recruiters Turn to TV: Twenty- 
seven private companies and colleges 
in the Denver, Colo., area this fall 
will sponsor a 36-week television 
series to interest high school students 
in engineering. Titled “Target: Fu- 
ture,” the series will cover a number 
of fields, including chemical and pe- 


troleum engineering and nuclear phys- 
ics. Among sponsors of the show—to 
be presented for 22 hours weekly over 
the Denver school board’s TV channel 
—are Climax Molybdenum Co., Car- 
ter Oil Co., Continental Oil Co., Phil- 
lips Petroleum and Shell Oil Co. 


e 

‘Brainstorming’ Employee Sugges- 
tions: Esso Standard Oil Co. of New 
York has inaugurated a_ 12-hour 
course in creative thinking for em- 
ployees. Purpose of the course: to 
stimulate employee contributions to 
the company’s suggestion plan, “Coin 
Your Ideas.” Last year, 3,382 winning 
suggestions earned employees $139,- 
971. 


LABOR 


Consolidated Bargaining: A sugges- 
tion that employers should unite for 
greater strength in collective bargain- 
ing comes this week from George 
Romney, president of American Mo- 
tors Corp. Romney specifically urges 
a solid front by auto company man- 
agement; this, he holds, would be the 
only way to counter “excessive” union 
demands that could disrupt the na- 


tional economy through runaway in- 
flation. He questions whether any 
single company is strong enough to 
bargain effectively against United 
Auto Workers (AFL-C1Q). 

o 


Swing to Serenity: A swing toward 
settlement of labor-management dis- 
putes has gained force over the past 
two weeks. Among recent agreements: 

e At Marietta, O., two locals of 
Oil, Chemical & Atomic Workers 
(AFL-CIO) have accepted three-year 
contracts with Union Carbide’s Elec- 
tro Metallurgical Co. division, ending 
17- and 21-day strikes. The 1,300 
workers are to receive a 12¢/hour 
across-the-board wage increase and 
various fringe benefits; and wage re- 
openers are set for 1958 and ’59. 

e At Port Neches, Tex., a tentative 
agreement between a 260-man OCAW 
local and Texas-U.S. Chemical Co. 
appeared to presage the end of the 
six-union work stoppage that had idled 
the plant since June 10. 

e A 12-week walkout at Pure Oil 
Co.’s Lemont, Ill., refinery is being 
ended by another OCAW local. The 
450 employees are getting a 6% wage 
increase and other benefits, and the 
company has agreed to drop its $933,- 
621 damage suit against the union. 

e At Niagara Falls, N.Y., rank- 
and-file members of the independent 
Niagara Plant Employees Union have 
accepted Du Pont’s offer of a 6¢/hour 
wage rise, despite a recommendation 
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Now 


available 


NEW 48-page booklet containing 
comprehensive data on the properties 
and uses of the versatile, 
high-molecular-weight polymer, PVP 


PROPERTIES OF PVP 
Binder 

Stabilizer 

Detoxifier 

Disperser 

Film-former 

Complexing agent 
Physiologically acceptable 





INDUSTRIAL USES OF PVP 
Cosmetics 
Pharmaceuticals 
Adhesives 

Detergents and soaps 
Textiles 

Paper 

Plastics 

Graphic arts 
Protective coatings 
Beverage clarification 
Agricultural chemicals 


Send in the coupon and receive this valuable 
booklet free of obligation. 


ANTARA 


PVP 


polyvinylpyrrolidone 








(polyvinylpyrrolidone) 





Acetylene Chemicals Department 
Antara Chemicals 
435 Hudson Street, New York 14, New York 


Please send free booklet on PVP to: 


Name__ 

a 
Company — 
ae 


USE FATTY ACIDS? 


Latest informa- 
tion about Cen- 
tury Brand Fatty 
Acids. Send for 
this new book- 
let. 


HARCHEM INVITES YOU TO COMPARE 


If you use Fatty Acids you will want Harchem’s new publica- 
tion of specifications and characteristics for their Century Brand 
Fatty Acids. Harchem gives you the latest data about all grades 
in their complete line of uniform quality fatty acids. You are the 
best judge of the type and grade you need. By using this informa- 
tion as a basis for comparison, you can select the fatty acid best 
suited for your specific use. 

Harchem offers you a free type sample of the kind and grade 
Century Brand Fatty Acid you specify. We invite you to make 
comparisons with any competitive product of like grade. 

Write us on your letterhead for a copy of our new publication. 
Ask for Bulletin H-29. 


y, HARCHEM DIVISION 





— — WALLACE & TIERNAN, INC. 
== CENTURY BRAND 25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 


1N CANADA: W. C. HARDESTY CO. OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 





STERIMINE/*°%ntcerac"* 


Effective sterilization for ion exchange resins in water soften- 
ing equipment. 
e Sterilizes without harming resins 
e Offers moderate chlorine concentrations for prolonged 
periods 
e Retains its germicidal activity in the presence of 
organic matter 
e Is safe and easy to handle 


Data and samples available, write for bulletin PX-1 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


2S MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 


ADMINISTRATION 


by the union’s negotiating committee 
that the offer be rejected. But at the 
same time, the membership directed 
the bargaining committee to keep try- 
ing to get the 14¢ increase that has 
been the committee’s goal. 

e At Buffalo, N. Y., leaders of the 
District 50 local, United Mine Work- 
ers, got their members to return to 
work after a two-day strike at Allied 
Chemical’s National Aniline Division 
plant. Bones of contention: transfer of 
certain salaried employees to hourly 
paid status with accumulative senior- 
ity; and a proposed increase in plant 
cafeteria prices. 


KEY CHANGES 

R.S. Rydell, to vice-president for 
chemical products, Smith Douglass 
Co. (Norfolk, Va.). 


William H. Bowman, to general 
manager; and Neil B. Conley, to as- 
sistant general manager; Organic 
Chemicals Division; and V.E. Atkins, 
to general manager, Manufacturing 
Services Division; all of American 
Cyanamid Co. (New York). 


E.M. Goldstein, to manager, met- 
allurgical laboratory (Rahway, N.J.), 
Metal & Thermit Corp. (New York). 


Albert H. Cooper, to general man- 
ager, American Industrial Chemical 
Co. (Butler, N.J.), a division of 
Amerace Corp. (New York). 


Edwin I. Stoltz, to technical direc- 
tor in charge of research and develop- 
ment, Adell Chemical Co. (Holyoke, 
Mass.). 


Alfred J. Dickinson, to vice-presi- 
dent for sales, Freeport Sulphur Co. 
(New York). 


KUDOS 


To Fred D. De Vaney, chief met- 
allurgist, Picklands Mather. & Co. 
(Duluth, Minn.), the Robert H. 
Richards Award, of the American 
Institute of Mining, Metallurgical and 
Petroleum Engineers. 


DIED 

Joseph L. Plowright, 60, director 
and vice-president in charge of sales, 
Sapolin Paints (New York), at Doug- 
laston, Queens, N.Y. 


L.W. Wasum, president, Kessler 








Chemical Co. (Philadelphia). 
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Here’s a 


crystal ball 


(hat accurately predicts metal performance at high temperatures: 


Inco’s in-plant test rack program 


2 _¢ Do you know that Inco sets up a test rack 


= containing a large selection of alloys in criti- 
€ iS Se ee sa tile) 
=—_—_ cal rea — = bi mo > 
‘ene | one rack or more . .. whatever it takes to fin 
‘<2, | Out which alloy stands up best under a host 
T y¥» of varying high temperature conditions. 
What’s more, Inco’s High Temperature Engineering 
Service tabulates the data ... analyzes it in a report like 
the one above: complete... accurate... unbiased. 
Perhaps the answer to your high temperature problem 
nas already been found ... if not, we will be glad to ar- 
range for a rack test. All you have to do to get the crystal 
ball rolling is to fill out the coupon below. Do it now. 


4», 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
67 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Please send me the High Temperature Work 
Sheet so that I may outline my problem to you. 


Name (i Ser 





Company 





Pi ed ae ee ee 


Zone_____ State 





INcO. THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 82. 4H 3N¥ 


Cooma 


THEADE 
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Lab Hopping with Willy Waxheart— 


tt 


CAUTION 
TESTPANEL Now Sup 


FLOOR PoL'SH 














Got a polish that won't give up the slip, Skip? 


polish form lator: 
W.W.? 


polish formlator: 
WeWe 


when wax is the heart 


Warwick Wax Co., Inc. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF 


No skidding--it's a real problem! Whenever we apply 
the slide rule, our polish just doesn't measure up. 


Why not skate over to see the boys at Warwick? 
They've got hard, non-slip high gloss waxes for 
all kinds of polishes--they'll find you a wax 
with grip instead of slip! 


But our problem is special. 


Everybody's problem is special--that's why it 
pays to see Warwick, the world's largest producer 
of specialty waxes. Remember this motto: 


of your product...specify Warwick 


Warwick Wax offers the broadest selection in the wax field: samples, sug- 
gested formulations and technical service are available to you without obliga- 
tion. Prompt delivery is assured from stock and service centers in 33 principal 
cities. If your problem is wax—contact Warwick today! 


DIVISIONS OF SUN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 

HORN (paints, maintenance and construction materials, industrial coatings) * 
WARWICK (textile and industrial chemicals) +» WARWICK WAX (refiners of 
specialty waxes) »« RUTHERFORD (lithographic equipment) + SUN SUPPLY (litho- 
graphic supplies) * GENERAL PRINTING INK (Sigmund Ullman + Fuchs & Lang - 


Su Sun Chemical Corporation — togie - American - Kelly » Chemical Color & Supply Inks » MORRILL (news inks) 


10th Street & 44th Avenue, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


STillwell 6-1100 


+ ELECTRO-TECHNICAL PRODUCTS (costings & plastics) - PIGMENTS DIVISION 
(pigments for points, plastics, printing inks of all kinds) - OVERSEAS DIVISION 
(export) + A. C. HORN COMPANY, LIMITED (Canada) + GENERAL PRINTING INK 


TED - F 
Midwest Office: 6556 $. Melvina Ave., Chicago 38, Ill, CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED - FUCHS & LANG de MEXICO, S.A. de C. V. 


© 1957—Sun LUdlow 5-5700 
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RESEARCH 


Technician focuses microscope on melting firebrick in new furnace; what he sees is shown at right. 


Sun-Hot Furnace Seeks Production Jobs 


A new furnace, developed at National Carbon’s 
(Parma, QO.) research labs, may prove to be a valuable 
core around which to build high-temperature chemical 
or metallurgical processes. That’s the belief of R. G. 
Breckenridge, the firm’s laboratory director, who un- 
veiled the device this week. 

Like Arthur D. Little’s modified searchlight furnace 
(CW, Feb. 9, p. 88), the new device generates sun- 
surface temperatures indoors, using a carbon are as a 
light source. Instead of a large parabolic reflector, how- 
ever, the latest “arc image” furnace utilizes two 18-in.- 
diameter elliptical mirrors, 6 ft. apart, to focus the arc’s 
energy onto the substance to be heated. This feature 
makes the furnace compact and portable. 

In addition, a shutter can be placed midway between 
the mirrors, so that energy can quickly be turned on or 
off without disturbing the arc. Or a tilted mirror can 
be placed at the same point to tip the beam to any 
desired angle. 

The mirrors are standard types used in motion pic- 
ture projection equipment. High-cost, specially designed 
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mirrors used in solar furnaces aren’t necessary. In the 
furnace (above, left), arc carbons less than /% in. in 
diameter, drawing 200 amps. and operating at 80 volts, 
produce furnace temperatures above 7000 F. That’s 
hot enough to melt fire brick (above, right) and suffi- 
ciently high for many high-temperature studies. 

In comparison, ADL’s furnace will reportedly de- 
velop 6000 C (with a heat flux about that obtained with 
sunlight). National Carbon, however, sees no reason 
why its arc-image furnace can’t be made with larger 
arcs, using higher power to yield more heat. It is al- 
ready working in this direction. 

All solar-type furnaces, of course, have an advantage 
over conventional heat sources in being able to raise 
research samples to high temperatures uncomplicated 
by contamination from flames, containers, or magnetic 
fields. The arc-image variety is especially useful for 
research, because it can be used indoors, is independent 
of darkness or unfavorable climatic conditions. 

Instruments, such as a mass spectrometer, may also 
be attached. At National Carbon, researchers use a 
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Exclusive with Stran-Steel Buildings 


STRAN-SATIN METAL WALL 


For new beauty in all-steel oil industry construction 


There’s no question about the versatility of 
Stran-Steel buildings for pipelining, drilling, 
refining or marketing service operations. The unob- 
structed interior space of this new building line 
makes it a natural for the most efficient arrange- 
ment of equipment, machinery and vehicles. 


Now rugged Stran-Steel buildings are clad with a 
look of luxury. With new Stran-Satin metal wall 
you get an attractive rib design and a soft pleasing 
luster. A wall that is strong and durable; assembled 
with panels that are longer, wider and easier to 
erect. In combination with other materials— 
brick, stone, wood, glass or Stranlite plastic panels 
—Stran-Satin metal wall gives you limitless vari- 
ation of exterior decor. Now you can have all the 
features of low-cost, all-steel construction, plus 
the eye appeal of more expensive materials. 


America’s newest and finest steel buildings can 
be site-styled, to your requirements, too. They 
are available in clear-span widths of 32, 40, 50, 
60, 70 and 80 ft. and multiples thereof. 


Up to $25,000 is available to finance these buildings 
through the Stran-Steel Purchase Plan. As little as 
25% initial investment, up to 5 years to pay. Ask 
your Stran-Steel dealer for the complete story. 





Here’s where to obtain more information: 
Atianta 3, Ga., 206 Volunteer Bidg. 

Chicago 6, Ill., 205 W. Wacker Dr. 
Cleveland 15, Ohio, 20950 Center Ridge Rd. 
Detroit 29, Mich., Tecumseh Rd. 

Houston 5, Texas, 2444 Times Bivd. 
Minneapolis 4, Minn., 708 S. 10th St. 

New York 17, N. Y., 405 Lexington Ave. 

N. Kansas City 16, Mo., 1322 Burlington 

San Francisco 3, Calif., 1707 Central Tower Bidg. 
Washington 6, D. C., 1200 18th St., N.W. 


STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION 
Detroit 29, Michigan « Division of 


NATIONAL STEEL dl CORPORATION 


Stran-Steel Corporation, Dept. 24-6, Detroit 29, Michigan 
(_] Please send me the Industrial Buildings Catalog. 
{_] Please have your representative contact me. 


Name Title 





Company 
Address 
City 








Zone State 





RESEARCH 


high-temperature microscope to see 
what is happening to the heated ma- 
terials under study. And the beam 
can be projected through a transpar- 
ent window into an enclosed vessel, 
where both temperature and pressure 
can be controlled. 

Such features, believes Brecken- 
ridge, make the new furnace a “very 
valuable research tool [that] might 
well become a useful production tool 
as high-temperature operations be- 
come more common.” 

Meanwhile, arc-image furnaces of 
any variety will find plenty of spe- 
cialized research problems to help 
solve. Because of the unique nature 
of this heat source, it is particularly 
fitted for precise studies of such still- 
to-be-explored matters as the solution 
of gases in molten metals, and chemi- 
cal reactions in fused salts. 





Petrochemical Labir 


Continental Oil Co.’s new radiation 
lab in Ponca City, Okla., is one of 
the nation’s first to use reactor fuel 
elements as a radiation source. The 
uranium-containing rods are shown 
arriving in a protective 13-ton lead 
casket from AEC’s atomic reactors at 
Arco, Ida. They yield gamma rays 
mainly, are intended for research in 





improved petroleum and petrochem- 
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Antibiotic Advances 


The newest antibiotic research was 
aired this week at the Fifth Annual 
Symposium on Antibiotics* in Wash- 
ington, D.C. Some of the news wasn’t 
so good. Keynoter Henry Welch, di- 
rector of the Food & Drug Administra- 
tion’s division of antibiotics, called 
particular attention to FDA’s recently 
completed 3,419-case survey of severe 
reactions to antibiotics. Welch revealed 
that the great bulk of reported re- 
actions followed administration of 
penicillin and that severe penicillin 
reactions have become more frequent 
during the past few years. 

Over-all, however, the meeting was 
optimistic. Highlights included reports 


_ *Sponsored by the Food & Drug Administra- 
tion in collab ration with the j.urnals Anti- 
biotics and Chemotherapy and Antibiotic Medi 
cine and Clinical Therapy. 





Unusually uniform in all 
characteristics, these are 


among the highest qual- 








ity petroleum sulfonates 





available. They are made 


in a broad range of grades 


, SODIUM SULFONATE 
and types, with custom- 


refining providing special BARIUM SULFONATE 


physical properties when CALCIUM SULFONATE 
required. 
Write for 


MFuels for Research Technical Bulletin 


ical products and processes. After 
four to six months, the rods will have 
lost about three-fourths of their : 
energy. When not in use, the rods Th - ~ eel PENNSYLVANIA 

are stored at the bottom of an 18-ft. ea iia REFINING COMPANY 
well containing 19,500 gal. of de- sg “ 
mineralized water, constantly purified 
by a recirculation system. For use, he SCRE Vala Branches: Cleveland, Ohio 
the rods are elevated to a hot cell by pees ae and Edgewater, N. J. 

remote control. 


Butler 20, Pennsylvania 
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RESEARCH 


on both new antibiotics and new anti- 
biotic uses. 

Lymphotrophic antibiotics, turned 
up by P. Malek and his colleagues, 
of Czechoslovakia’s Institutes for Clin- 
ical and Experimental Surgery and 
for Antibiotic Research (Prague), cap- 
tured special interest. Malek reasons 
that since the lymphatic system is es- 
pecially vulnerable to bacterial inva- 
sion, a way should be found to get 
antibiotics in high concentration into 
the lymph nodes. Malek found this can 
be achieved with salts formed by re- 
action of basic antibiotics (e.g., strepto- 
mycin or neomycin) with polyacrylic 
acids or certain natural polycarbox- 
yl acids, sulfonated or phosphorylated 
polysaccharides. He terms these mac- 
romolecular salts ‘“antibiolymphins.” 

Among the new antibiotics described 
at the meeting are telomycin (Bristol 
Labs), pimaricin (Royal Dutch Yeast 
and Fermentation Industries, Delft, 
Holland), and sulfocidin (J. T. Baker 
Chemical Co.). All are in the early 
Stages of research. None appears to 
hold great promise at this point. 


4 One Gaylord bulk box replaces 
5 smaller containers— holds 


1,000 lbs. of plastic pellets. 


EXPANSION 
SIMPLE ARITHMETIC IN PACKING | s25.nillion research and development 


building at Marcus Hook, Pa., on Oct. 
When one large box does the ‘3. 
work of several smaller ones... e Procter & Gamble of Canada will 


: : arly $750, 2X pi its 
er is up to savings in many spend nearly $750,000 to expand its 


di ‘ k d two-year-old Hamilton, Ont., product 
irections. You pack your product research and development labora- 


faster, handle it more efficiently tories. 


and store it in less space. e Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


ees ee i (Akron, O.) is setting up a new prod- 
King-size” Gaylor ee ee ucts department to explore diversifica- 


designed to hold as much as tion possibilities. It plans to spend $1 
2,000 pounds of such diverse million on the effort in the coming 
products as bulk chemicals, metal year. Director of the new department 

, Po nr is M. J. De France, formerly manager 
"engaging alipanitine of Goodyear’s chemical products 


The list is constantly er materials-development program. 


Your product could be next. 


For any type of corrugated or APPARATUS 


solid fibre container to make your Fat Finder: Eastman Chemical Prod- 
olen CANON < SRADTIENE SPOCIALTIES shipping more efficient, contact ucts (Kingsport, Tenn.) will supply 
KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS a ae ee ffi y details of a new test method it has 
a developed for determining the oxida- 
tion stability of fats and oils and foods 
containing them. Eastman’s test — 
e > YONT IER CORPORAT J S nt based on a modification of the stand- 
GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION * ST. LOUI is dated eniaen ante aiiaod 
comparing gasoline stabilities—is said 
to be more precise than previous 
methods. 
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West End anhydrous SODIUM 
SULFATE merits your | | 
confidence for its 


consistent purity 


Here is the new high standard of sodium sulfate TYPICAL ANALYSIS 


quality achieved by exclusive West End production _ 99.5% or better 


.05% max. 
exceedingly low in heavy metal content. It is © 05% max. 


07% : 
guaranteed 99144% minimum Na,SO,_ . aja 


techniques and controls. The product is pure white and 


yet actually runs 99.75% to 99.8% See 
Na,SO, typically. We invite your attention to ignition . . 
Soluti 
the adjacent typical analysis and — 


welcome your communication. 


. . Not detectable 











west End Chemical Company 


DIVISION OF STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 1956 WEBSTER, OAKLAND 12, CALIF.* PLANT, WESTEND, CALIF. 


SODA ASH e BORAX e SODIUM SULFATE e SALT CAKE e HYDRATED LIME 





& 
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US PERMOBOND LININGS 


How to prevent salty drinkers from getting “ulcers” 


The modern Linden, N. J., plant of General Aniline & Film 
Corporation produces, each day, many tons of chlorine and 
caustic. The 4 brine inlet filters and brine storage tanks (pic- 
tured above) and miscellaneous brine-handling equipment 
—plus the plant’s 52 electrolyzers, all are lined with U. S. 
Permobond® protective rubber especially developed and 
compounded for resistance to chlorine and caustic solutions. 
Without this Permobond protection, the corrosive solutions 
would attack and destroy the metal. 

In addition, Permobond was installed and vulcanized in 
the six caustic storage tanks, right on the job—an example of 
the versatility and adaptability of the Permobond process 
and “U.S.” field engineering service. 


Mechanical Goods Division 


“The ‘U.S.’ men completed their job in record time, both 
here and in other installations,” says Mr. J. F. Leimgruber, 
Construction Superintendent for Blaw-Knox, Inc., designers 
and builders of the plant. 

You can also have Permobond installed as original equip- 
ment on anything that conveys or contains corrosive chemi- 
cals— piping, tanks, valves...in your own plant or at the steel 
fabricator. And where special conditions occur, a wide range 
of synthetic Permobond lining stocks is available. 

U. S. Permobond-—plus expert engineering assistance — 
is obtainable from any of our 28 District Sales Offices, or 
write us at Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 

In Canada, Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd. 


SEE THINGS YOU NEVER SAW BEFORE. VISIT U.S. RUBBER’S NEW EXHIBIT HALL, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, N.Y. 
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Plans to adapt plutonium into the generation of nuclear power 
were described in detail last week by Paul Murray, technical specialist at 
GE’s Hanford Laboratories (Richland, Wash.). A test reactor—the Han- 
ford PRP—soon to be built at Richland, will employ plutonium-enriched 
uranium fuel suspended in a tank of heavy-water moderator. The system 
will generate 186,000 lbs./hour of steam, part of which will be used to 
provide electricity for operation of the reactor. 





Plutonium, formerly limited to weapons applications, will serve 
the same purpose that U-235 does in conventional enriched nuclear fuels. 
Moreover, since plutonium is produced as a fission by-product, it should 
be an attractive alternate to U-235 in small countries that can’t afford the 
expensive gaseous diffusion plants required for uranium isotope separation. 
AEC’s set price for plutonium produced in licensed power and research 
reactors: $30-45/gram (depending on Pu-240 content) for purchases be- 
tween Feb. 1, 57, and July 1, 62; thereafter, $30/gram until June 30, ’63. 


Additional investigations into the peaceful uses of plutonium 
are continuing at Oak Ridge National Laboratory and Los Alamos Sci- 
entific Laboratory. A major effort at the latter location has been the de- 
velopment of tantalum equipment capable of withstanding the corrosion 


of molten plutonium fuel. 
* 


Carbide’s peracetic acid process is better understood this week 
as a result of the issuing of a patent on it (U.S. 2,804,473). As the firm 
explained earlier (CW, April 14, ’56, p. 92), the first step is the oxida- 
tion of acetaldehyde to acetaldehyde monoperacetate. The AMP is then 
decomposed into peracetic acid and acetaldehyde. The trick: controlling the 


decomposition and keeping the two products from reacting with each 
other. 





In its patent, Carbide explains several ways of doing this. One 
preferred way is to dissolve it, then crack it catalytically. The vapors are 
then sent through a dephlegmator, where the peracetic acid and solvent 
are condensed while the acetaldehyde and any other low-boiling material 
pass through. 


A chemical way to make battery-grade manganese dioxide 
will challenge the conventional electrolytic method. American Potash, 
which developed the process, is building a pilot plant at its Henderson, 
Nev., facilities, that’s expected to start up toward the end of this year. 





The key reaction in the process involves the reaction between 
manganese sulfate and sodium chlorate. The two compounds, in aqueous 
solutions, are fed from separate streams into a glassed-steel reactor con- 
taining dilute sulfuric acid. Chlorine dioxide, given off as a by-product, 
is absorbed in caustic and recycled. Patents have been applied for. 
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American Potash sees the process as one that will free the 
country from dependence on foreign sources of manganese. In addition, 
the firm expects the product will be able to compete favorably with elec- 
trolytic dioxide, which now sells for 30¢/lb. Tests by the firm and by the ~ 
Signal Corps indicate that the product of the process has “high battery 
quality.” 

* 

Lithium is the key additive in a new aluminum alloy (X2020) 
developed by Alcoa. It will maintain its strength up to 400 F, about 100 F 
higher than other aluminum materials. Because of the high temperatures 
developed on the “skin” of high-speed aircraft, stainless steel or titanium 
must be used on a craft traveling faster than 1,300 miles/hour. The new 
alloy, Alcoa feels, will enable the use of the lighter aluminum metal on 
planes developing air speeds of up to 1,600 or more. 





The Fischer-Tropsch process may be more economical now 
for manufacture of gasoline from coal in Britain than it has ever been, 
says Britain’s Fuel Research Board in its annual report. The report cites 
improvements in synthesis gas manufacture, and points out that a catalyst 
suspended in molten wax through which gas is bubbled may eventually 
bring about a cheaper synthesis. 





Further, the board states that the use of atomic energy to gen- 
erate electric power in that country may have freed enough coal by the 
end of the decade to provide more incentive for making oil from coal. 


Maleic hydrazide has proved capable of halting potato sprouting 
in just-completed tests at the University of California. It apparently doesn’t 
cause any change in the potato. However, a treated tuber can’t be used as 
a seed stock for another crop. University researchers report they couldn’t 
“break the dormancy imposed even with giberellic acid, a potent sprouting 
stimulant.” 





A protective coating that can be applied on top of rust? That’s 
what Otto Loewe, a German chemical manufacturer in Elmshorn, near 
Hamburg, claims. The surface to be coated is first given a rough cleaning. 
Then two coats of the new paint, Corrolit, are put on. Then a third 
colored coat (or a fourth, for ship bodies) is painted or sprayed on. The 
covering has reportedly proved itself under extensive testing at a govern- 
ment materials-testing lab in Darmstadt. 





A million gallons of fresh water will be extracted from the sea 
each day to supply feed water for the Bahamas Electric Corp.’s abuilding 
Slifton Pier power station. G. and J. Weir, Ltd. (Glasgow, Scotland) 
received an order to furnish evaporation and distillation units. The same 
firm supplied similar units for Kuwait in the Persian Gulf, Curacao and 
Aruba in the Netherlands Antilles, and Lobitos in Peru. 
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To assure customers a product of highest possible quality, Hercules runs exhaustive tests on each batch 
of meta Delphene, outstanding new insect repellent, now produced at the Brunswick, Georgia. plant. 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF HERCULES 
EMPHASIS ON QUALITY 


The production of meta Delphene, Hercules Powder 
Company's diethyl m-toluamide, presented a chal- 
lenging problem in the isolation of the product in 
the purity required of a cosmetic chemical. In 
solving this problem, Hercules drew on its long 


background in xylene oxidation to produce a 


material of uniformly high meta isomer content, 
free from color, odor, or irritating contaminants. 
Now, in the first year of consumer use in the 


United States and Canada, enthusiastic reports con- 
firm the results of the extensive laboratory and field 
tests. Meta Delphene provides excellent protection 
from insect pests, has shown no irritation on either 
intact or abraded skin. 

Hercules anticipates that recent expansion of 
plant facilities at Brunswick, Georgia will assure an 
adequate supply of the same high quality meta 
Delphene for the 1958 season. 


Agricultural Chemicals Division, Naval Stores Department 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


900 Market St., Wilmington 99, Del. 


meta DELPH 


83 per cent minimum meta isomer 
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MARAETS 


Olin Mathieson’s Logan: ‘Chemical and 


allied products sales outlook for ‘58 is 
good; expect a 5% increase.’ 


Du Pont’s Shaw: 


‘Textile headaches 


are easing; industry next year should 
pick up 2-5% over ‘57.’ 


Hercules Powder’s Mayfield: ‘Chemical 


industry's 


7%/year growth 


rate may continue.’ 


For 58a Light Tinge of Optimism 


For most segments of the U.S. 
economy, including chemical and re- 
lated industries, the market outlook 
is lightly tinged with optimism: busi- 
ness, generally, will improve; there’s 
no boom or bust in sight. 

That, in essence, was the consensus 
of industry leaders, who presented 
their views a few days ago on what's 
ahead for chemicals, oil, nonferrous 
metals, textiles, and other industries 
at the fifth annual marketing confer- 
ence of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board in New York’s Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel. 
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Earlier sessions of the three-day 
meeting spelled out methods of im- 
proving sales organizations, develop- 
ing better market coverage, and ways 
of cutting marketing costs. In addition 
to the marketing sessions, the con- 
ference proved a close look at pros- 
pects for sales in 58 and as far ahead 
as “61. 

Higher for Chemicals: Chemical 
sales in 57 may hit $25 billion, 9% 
above °56 sales, “if industry expecta- 
tions are met during the second half.” 
The projection was made by John 
Logan, vice-president and _ general 


manager of Olin Mathieson’s Industrial 
Chemicals Division, who further pre- 
dicted a 5% dollar sales rise for chemi- 
cals and allied products next year. 

“The prospect for an extension of 
the upward trend into °58 is good,” 
Logan told the conferees at the session 
on “Sales Outlook for 1958,” but 
noted that the anticipated increase was 
nowhere near the “sensational” 18% 
jump from ’54 to ’5S. 

He cited five reasons for his 58 sales 
forecast: 

e Certain industries, which have 
slumped in the past year or so, show 
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Tough salesman to outsell 
(Quality of Dow substituted phenols gives him an advantage ) 


Dow salesmen are enthusiastic when it comes to making a Good strategy! For, time and time again, testing results in 
sale. But often they express their enthusiasm in patient buying! Quality makes the difference . . . not only to our 
conviction. salesmen but, more so, to the growing number of manufac- 


5S 
“The customer knows his business best,” they reflect, “and turers who gain more unifo™m processing and improved 
his judgment of a product is second to none. That’s why we products. It’s Dow quality—a consistent ingredient you can 
let any of our substituted phenols (Bisphenol A, for in- depend on at no extra cost. THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
stance) speak for itself. Test it!” our salesmen encourage. Midland, Michigan, Dept. BD 836A -1. 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
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TWO-CARBON 
FRAGMENTS 


METHYL CHLOROACETATE 
CICH2COOCHs 


METHYL DICHLOROACETATE 
CleCHCOOCHs 


METHYL METHOXYACETATE 
CHsOCH2eCOOCHs 


METHYL DIMETHOXYACETATE* 
(CHsO) sCHCOOCHs 


TRIETHYL ORTHOACETATE* 
CHsC (OCe2Hs)s 


*Development Status 


TECHNICAL DATA AVAILABLE 


~ 4 
eav.- Fae 


KAY-FRIES 
ougemease,wwe. CHEMICALS, INC. 


180 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 6-0661 
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some signs of a moderate recovery in 
58. 

e General business appears headed 
for a plateau in ’58. 

e Customer inventories of chemi- 
cals and allied products are currently 
at a low level. 

e The chemical industry’s record 
capital expenditures of the past two 
years should be a stimulus to sales and 
to the development of new markets. 

e An increase in chemical prices 
that will contribute to higher dollar 
income is anticipated in ’58. 

Explaining his prediction of higher 
prices, Logan pointed out that chemi- 
cal selling prices have not kept pace 
with rising costs nor with prices in 
other fields. In June, the last month 
for which figures are available, whole- 
sale chemical prices were only 9% 
above the 1947-49 average, he said, 
compared with 17% for all manu- 
factured goods prices. How has this 
affected the industry? Profit margins 
of the eight largest chemical com- 
panies, said Logan, declined 10.5% 
in °56, were down an additional 14% 
in the first half of °57. 

In the session on “The Midterm 
Sales Outlook—1959-61,” Paul May- 
field, vice-president of Hercules Powd- 
er, charted the trend-line rate of 
growth of chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts. Such growth, he said, is about 
7% /year, or almost double that of 
total industrial production. He cited 
the impressive amounts spent on 
chemical research and development 
(currently more than $400 million a 
year) as the chief reason for the in- 
dustry’s high postwar growth rate. 

With this “favorable past perform- 
ance in mind,” Mayfield, via a series 
of slides, sketched out his forecast. 
“Assuming a peacetime economy with 
normal levels of production and aver- 
age levels of unemployment,” he ex- 
pects that the industry’s annual 7% 
growth rate will continue through ’61. 

Projections of basic inorganic and 
industrial organic chemicals produc- 
tion indicate that although some old- 
line products may slip, introduction 
and expansion of markets for new 
items will continue to sustain an over- 
all growth. Output of each of the basic 
groups of chemicals in *61, believes 
Mayfield, will be more ihan double 
the production rates in ’52 and about 
50% above those in ’56. 

Nonferrous Metals: Next year, sup- 
ply of nonferrous metals should be 


adequately available and at more 
stabilized prices. Even before then, 
probably by the end of °57, there 
should be a finer balance between sup- 
ply and demand. This, said Joseph 
Zimmerman, editor-in-chief of the 
Daily Metal Reporter, will be “partly 
the result of an increase in consump- 
tion and partly because of the curtail- 
ment in output of copper, lead and 
zinc that is taking place.” 

Zimmerman laid much of the blame 
for the current unsettled status of 
nonferrous metals on recent govern- 
ment moves. About copper, for ex- 
ample, he said that the U.S., “fearing 
a shortage of long duration,” encour- 
aged domestic and foreign mining 
companies (via financial loans and 
floor price contracts) to open new 
properties and to expand production 
of old ones. 

This encouragement, coupled with 
the high prices prevailing during °55 
and °56, “stimulated production at 
home and abroad so that it outstripped 
consumption,” and resulted in pro- 
ducers’ surplus stocks climbing to their 
highest level in eight years. 

Highlight of the metals talk by 
Charles Winship, Jr., Phelps Dodge 
general sales manager, was his estimate 
of consumption in ’60. Winship chose 
that year to reflect an average for the 
“midterm” period. Use of newly mined 
copper, he believes, will hit 3.6-4 mil- 
lion tons; lead, 2.1-2.3 million tons; 
zinc, 2.5-2.7 million tons. 

Further, said the metals expert, the 
Western nations’ “capacity to produce 
these metals will be translated into 
sufficient actual production to meet 
such consumption requirements.” 

Winship also climbed out on a thin 
limb to predict probable price levels 
for the 1959-61 period. Making 
metals price predictions is difficult, he 
said, explaining that too many non- 
economic factors are involved that 
have had decided effects on prices, 
even in peacetime. Examples: govern- 
ment purchases, direct or through bar- 
ter programs by the U.S., sales by 
government agencies outside the U.S., 
import and export restrictions. 

Nonetheless, here’s how he pegs 
future metal tags: copper, in the range 
of 30-35¢/lb.; lead, 15-17¢/Ib.; zinc, 
13-15¢/Ib. 

Tougher for Textiles: “Of the eight 
industries [whose ’58 prospects were 
discussed in one session], the textiles 
industry has the unhappy distinction of 
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This man runs the only 
glycol dimethyl ether plant in U.S. 


Clayton Parcels is in charge of Ansul’s glycol dimethyl 
ether plant, the only one in the United States. His 
plant is running at full capacity because these unique 
solvents are playing a vital role in many new chemical 
processes. 


Take the exciting things being done with metal 
hydrides, for instance. Sodium borohydride required a 
non-reactive solvent, so Ansul Ether 141 (dimethyl 
ether of diethylene glycol) was suggested. Now sodium 
borohydride can be used effectively as a reducing 
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agent for aldehydes, ketones, acid chlorides, acid 
anhydrides—and most recently—in ester reductions. 


Mr. Parcels would like to send you our new 27-page 
technical bulletin on the solubility and stability of 
commercially available hydrides in Ansul glycol 
dimethyl ethers. For that matter, he’d be happy to 
talk with you about any chemical problems that might 
require a specialized solvent. Write Clayton Parcels, 
ANSUL CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
MARINETTE, WISCONSIN. 


EQUIPMENT + REFRIGERATION PRODUCTS 
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PAINT to PAPER 
Grece 
Urea 


has wides read li ti 
f 
j 
£ 


This basic, versatile chemical is 

used in the formulations of 

RESINS - PHARMACEUTICALS 

FERTILIZERS - CHEMICALS 
PLASTICS 

AND IN MANY OTHER FIELDS 


GRACE...a major source... has 
“A WORLD OF EXPERIENCE” 


in producing urea 





of uniform purity 


and quality... 


Write for samples, specifica- 
tions and further information. 


resce Chemical Company 


A DIVISION OF W. R. GRACE & CO. 
_, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


ia at 


SALES OFFICES: 

Edway Building, Memphis, Tenn., Phone: JAckson 7-1551 * New York District Office, 
3 Hanover Square, Phone: Digby 4-1200 © Chicago District Office, 75 E. Wacker Drive, 
Phone: FRanklin 2-6424 © Tampa District Office, 2901 Alline Avenue, Phone: 63-4121. 
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being the only one that has largely 
escaped the great prosperity of the 
past few years.” Thus did William 
Shaw, business economist for Du 
Pont’s textile fibers department, set 
the tenor underlining his forecast of 
a moderate improvement in the in- 
dustry’s outlook. 

Some of the “real and persistent 
headaches” that have plagued textiles 
are well known, he said; they include 
clothing’s declining share of the con- 
sumer dollar, excess spindle and loom 
capacity, periodic inventory gluts, cha- 
otic pricing, competition from cheap 
imports, and inadequate market an- 
alysis. 

But the partial solution of some of 
these problems during this year and 
last will have a decidedly “plus in- 
fluence” on textile prospects in the 
months ahead, he said. For one, the 
import threat has been at least tem- 
porarily lessened. The Japanese are 
apparently honoring voluntary quotas 
on cotton manufactures; and _ tariff 
rates have been increased on woolen 
fabric imports in excess of a specified 
base. 

Textile activity during the first eight 
months of °57 has run about 3% be- 
hind that of °56 and some 4% behind 
business in "55—“poor years even by 
recent standards,” Shaw told his audi- 
ence. But he predicted that this year 
would wind up on a stronger note, 
chiefly because of the “strained capac- 
ity” business that has been racked 
up by synthetic fibers. And °58, as 
a whole, will pack up “between 2-5%.” 

Others Better: Other industries dis- 
cussed by members of the sales out- 
look panels included steel, by Tom 
Campbell, Iron Age editor-in-chief, 
and Norman Foy, vice-president of 
Republic Steel; petroleum, by B. L. 
Ray, Esso Standard Oil vice-president, 
and Malcolm Murdock, Ethyl’s vice- 
president of sales; food, by Robert 
Perlitz, Consolidated Foods’ vice-presi- 
dent, and Seth Shaw, vice-president 
of Safeway Stores. 

The future of the construction in- 
dustry was analyzed by George Smith, 
F. W. Dodge Corp. vice-president and 
economist, and Link Belt’s David 
Davidson limned the machinery and 
equipment business. 

For most industries the outlook is 
definitely better; growth in sales and 
production—barring a stimulation by 
war or a depressant effect by pro- 





longed labor disputes—will be steady. 
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An important message 


to the man who thinks his air pollution problem 


is too difficult—or too expensive—to correct 


Too often an air pollution problem exists 
today for one reason only: The company 
concerned does not yet know there is 
now at hand an efficient, effective method 
of correcting it—often at an actual sav- 
ing through waste heat recovery. 

The method is catalytic oxidation, and 
the firm that makes this development 
possible is Oxy-Catalyst, Inc. 

Catalytic oxidation works by “burn- 
ing” harmful and irritating combustible 
contaminants in an exhaust stream at 
temperatures far below their normal ig- 
nition points. It provides close to 100% 
cleanup of foul-smelling fumes and 
odors. It reduces fire hazards and main- 
tenance problems by eliminating trouble- 
some condensates in oven and furnace 
exhausts. 


Thus Oxy-Catalyst installations can 
not only control air pollution. They can 
also be used to release the latent heat 
energy in waste and process gases. And 
they can sometimes do both at once. 


A More Efficient Catalyst 


The key to successful catalytic oxidation 
is, of course, the catalyst itself. Features 
which make the Oxycat unique are: 


e The combination of platinum and 
alumina, chosen from hundreds of 
elements and compounds as the 
most active and long lasting cata- 
lytic agent 


The carrier, a high-grade porcelain 
selected for its strength, chemical 
inertness, and resistance to high 
temperatures 


OXY-CATALYST, INC. 


Industrial Division 


Wayne, Pa., U.S.A. 


fume Elimination Processes and Equipment 
Industrial e Automotive e Consumer Products 
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Oxycat installation on Standard Oil Company of California’s phthalic anhydride unit at Richmond, Calif; 


© The patented method of applying 
the catalyst to the carrier 


e The patented mechanical design of 
the Oxycat itself 


The result of this combination of 
features is a catalytic unit with excep- 
tionally long life at high efficiency. 
Oxycats are strongly resistant to thermal 
shock—to contaminating agents and 
clogging. There’s no problem of frequent 
cleaning or reprocessing. Oxy-Catalyst 
installations are still functioning at high 
initial efficiency after over 20,000 hours 
without maintenance or servicing. 


Already in Wide Use 


Oxy-Catalyst installations are now work- 
ing effectively in a wide range of industries 


Oxy-Catalyst, Inc. 
Industrial Division, Wayne 6, Pa. 


Please send me complete information on your catalytic oxidation process 
for air pollution cortrol and waste heat recovery. 


—oxidizing combustibles from such 
processes as asphalt oxidation; phthalic 
anhydride, polyethylene and ethylene 
oxide manufacturing; catalytic cracking; 
and many others. 


Oxy-Catalyst installations are care- 
fully engineered to your individual re- 
quirements, and our engineers, working 
with yours, can install Oxycats effec- 
tively in any existing plant. So, if air 
pollution is a problem in your operation 
—if irritating fumes and odors are cost- 
ing you neighborhood good will—you 
should know that Oxy-Catalyst offers 
a practical, realistic answer to your 
problem. 


Fill in the coupon, or write on your 


business letterhead, for complete in- 
formation now. 





Firm name_— 





Street 
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More BROMINE 


xo} auod aX- 1000 Lot-4 mam ©) meket-s-3-1h a1 


Now you can benefit from the processing advantages of elemental 

bromine and be confident of a continuous source of supply. Our new bromine 

plant + at El Dorado, Arkansas, now is in operation; from it you can 

secure uninterrupted deliveries up to 100,000 Ib. tank car quantities. This 

added capacity to our production from plants at Saint Louis and Manistee, Michigan, 
permits you to take full advantage of bromine’s unique properties and characteristics. 


In many instances, bromine can supplant elemental chlorine and fluorine with marked 
improvement in processing yields, ease of handling, and developing new products. 
Specifically, you'll find .. . 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Bromine compounds increase 
processing yields in: 


Quaternary salt formations, nitrile formations; 
hydrolysis to carbinols; Grignard reactions in 
the aromatic series; Ullmann reactions, and 
Reformatsky reactions. 


Bromine offers such 
processing advantages as: 


@ Liquidity—no pressurized equipment re- 
quired. 


Lower oxidation potential than those of 
chlorine or fluorine. 


Melting points of bromides are higher than 
those of chlorides or fluorides. 


Exceptionally high densities of bromine com- 
pounds. 


@ Catalytic properties of various inorganic bro- 
mides in reactions involving intramolecular 
rearrangements. 


New product opportunities: 


@ Bromine imparts greater fire resistance to 
organic compounds than low molecular 
weight halogens. 


@ New pharmaceuticals are possible with 
bromine compounds as intermediates. 


@ Bromine can be compounded to produce ac- 
tive germicides, bactericides, and algicides. 


You may discover many other significant and 
profitable bromine uses now that it is available 
in quantity. Michigan Chemical will be glad to 
help you with your present bromine needs, or 
with your basic bromine research. Just write 
or phone us. 


MICHIGAN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


551 Bankson Street, Saint Louis, Michigan 


EASTERN SALES OFFICE: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 


+ A joint-venture project of Michigan Chemica! Corporation 
and Murphy Corporation of Ei Dorado, Arkansas 
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Last week’s $2/kilo slash in domestic ascorbic acid schedules 
has one significant implication—the battle between U.S. producers and 
importers of foreign material is hot again. Other vitamin prices—thiamine 
hydrochloride and riboflavin, for example (CW Market Newsletter, May 
1])—have been pressured by low-priced imports, but this is the first 
change in vitamin C price since a $4/kilo reduction in Feb. ’56. 





The new domestic prices, which are now at an all-time low, 
peg the acid at $10-11/kilo, depending on quantities. Other closely related 
items, including isoascorbic acid and sodium ascorbic acid, will also be 
affected by the changes. 


It’s still a question whether foreign ascorbic sellers will copy 
the latest domestic cuts, but odds are that they will. 


Ethyl alcohol customers will continue to pay an unchanged 
price for their requirements, at least through the fourth quarter. Although 
most users wouldn’t have been surprised if producers had kicked the price 
up a little, the latter passed up the deadline date for notifying contract 
customers about any impending change. 





Actually, just about all sellers were poised to mark up ethanol 
schedules—labor, manufacturing, container costs for all have climbed 
consistently—but each waited for another to make the break. 


Users are now pondering whether a rise will be posted before 
the next quarterly notification deadline date (Dec. 15). 


U. S. primary aluminum production continues to inch up despite 
the current easing in demand. Latest Aluminum Assn. data indicates that 
August output was 143,448 tons vs. the previous month’s 142,157 tons. 
Total through the first eight months of °57 is 1,110,733 tons, compared 
with 1,104,326 tons for the first eight months of ’56. 





A new aluminum outlet—oil cans—may boost the metal’s use 
substantially. Major aluminum producer Reynolds last week signed a 
contract with Esso Standard Oil that will have Esso taking, initially, some 
35 million qt. cans a year, and later perhaps as many as 60 million. 





This order is said to be the first large aluminum-can order in 
any industry, and is being touted as the aluminum industry’s major break- 
through in its long battle to win a place in the can market. Some 40 billion 
cans (worth more than $1.5 billion) are sold each year. 


Featured in the Reynolds-Esso deal is a can salvage plan that 
includes installation of a can-crushing device at gas stations, pick up and 
reprocessing of the used metal. This will help keep the aluminum container 
prices in line with tinplate prices. 
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The recent slash in crude sulfur prices may affect a raft of sulfur- 
containing chemicals—at least that’s what consumers are hoping. Tags on 
a few such products have already been altered because of the sulfur cut. 
A carbon bisulfide increase (0.1¢/Ib.), for example, which was slated for 
Oct. 1, has been rescinded. 





Later, announced advances on refined and commercial ground 
sulfurs were adjusted downward. A 50¢/cwt. across-the-board hike on 
the former was cut back to 40¢, while 10¢/cwt. was shaved from ground 


processed material schedules. 
e 


An Asian flu epidemic will set antibiotic sales booming. That's 
the private conviction of most antibiotic experts—in both industry and 
government—at last week’s antibiotic symposium (see p. 61). They’re 
not talking for the record yet because the American Medical Assn. and 
the U. S. Public Health Service have issued statements strongly opposing 
antibiotic treatment in flu cases for fear that extensive and “premature” 
use will harm patients and render the drugs useless against secondary in- 
fections that often follow flu. But drug men expect most MDs to ignore 
such warnings, are forecasting early and “profuse” use of antibiotics. This 
was done when Asian fiu hit the Philippines, and it’s credited with saving 
lives of some flu victims, reducing the length and severity of illness, pre- 
venting “complications.” 





As reported earlier (CW Market Newsletter, Aug. 24), some 
drugmakers are building antibiotic inventories against an anticipated de- 


mand for use in combating possible secondary infections. 


Refined anthracene is now being produced in volume in the U. S. 
Output will come from a new Barrett Division installation at Ironton, O., 
capable of turning out some 2 million Ibs./year. It'll be the first time in 
40 years that anthracene has been manufactured domestically on a “sub- 
stantial commercial scale,” says the company. 





The new facilities produce a 90-95% pure crystalline product 
from creosote oils. The product is one result of the firm’s continuing re- 
search program to increase the number of chemicals from coal tar. 


SELECTED PRICE CHANGES — WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 30, 1957 


Change New Price 
DOWN 





Ascorbic acid, USP, dms., 25-100-kilo lots, kilo .......... $2.00 $10.00 
Glycerine, crude, dom., nat., saponification, 88%, dlvd., tks. 0.01 0.165 
Glycerine soap-lye, 80%, divd., tks. .......... ree 0.01 0.15 
Sodium ascorbate, dms., 25-50-kilo lots, kilo ...... ~- 200 10.00 
Sulfur, commercial, flour, bgs., mines, cwt. ...... at, 2.45 
Sulfur refnd., flour, light, bgs., mines, cwt. .... i 0.10 4.75 


All prices per pound unless quantity is stated. 
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ALUNDUM" 
checkers give 
4 years 
continuous 


- In this double regenerative furnace the Wulff Process Company of Huntington Park, 
r | Calif., ge ae acetylene starting with propane or other petroleum gas as the raw ma- 
terial. The Wulff Company reports that aLunpum checkers in this equipment are still 

going strong after continuous service, five days a week for more than four years. 


oe Cr Pir | 


Wulff Process Company says no replacement required 





in acetylene producing furnaces 


Cross sectional diagram shows, in 
AUXILIARY GAS SOAKING FUEL INJECTION ; 


yellow, the location of Norton 

BURNER SECTION SECTION ALUNDUM checkers in the Wulff 
URN furnace. Air, preheated in the first 
ALUNDUM regenerator to 1800° F., 
is mixed with gas in the fuel injec- 
tion section producing high tem- 
peratures and transferring this heat 
to the second regenerator. A pro- 
pane-steam mixture is then passed 
in the opposite direction through 
the regenerators, heating and pot 
ing in the second and cooling in 
the first. The heating and me 
cycles are both of one minute dur- 


INSULATING STEEL FIREBRICK A ALUNDUM PLENUM ation. ALUNDUM checkers take this 
BRICK SHELL: CHECKERS CHAMBER extreme cyclic thermal stress and 


provide efhicient, low cost operation. 
Di ee ea en He 


Norton refractories, engi- 


neered and prescribed for better "¥NO R TON 


performance in many types of 


equipment, provide long life, ex- REFRACTORIES 


ceptional hot strength and maxi- 
mum protection against the me- Engineered... -++»Prescribed 


i hemical attacks of 
Tubular passages for preheated flow are chanical and ch 


formed by atunpuM checkers. Their re- a wide variety of fuels, For dalaking better products... 
sistance to the erosion of hot gases is ex- 


: , , further facts on these advantages ” 
tremely important in many installations. * z 8 fo make your products better 
Also, their purity is essential. Iron or write to Norton Company, Re- 


other impurities could result in harm- fractories Division, 569 New 
ful side reactions in such gas cracking ‘ 


PRO T sives 
operations. Bond Street, Worcester 6, Mass. oe * Gane. abuen ° oe 
*Trade-Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. ond Foreign Countries BEHR-MANNING DIVISION PRODUCTS: Coated 
Abrasives © Sharpening Stones ¢ Behr-cat Tapes 
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ISOFLOW FURNACES 
NOW PROCESSING 
300,000 b/d IN 
CATALYTIC REFORMERS 


...and more Isoflows'are being 
installed in the largest 
reformers under construction 


2 Rea FL ATURE ats 


The continuous production of high octane gasoline by cata- 
lytic reforming demands sturdy, efficient, soundly designed 
equipment. This is especially true of furnaces. 


The wide acceptance of Petrochem-Isoflow furnaces is due 
to their high efficiency, dependable performance even 
under overload conditions, and their long service life. 
When you apply all the specifications and operating 
requirements to direct fired furnace design you'll find 
Petrochem-lsoflows most economically desirable, by any 
comparison. 


For petroleum, chemical and allied process: industries 
there’s a Petrochem-Isoflow furnace for any duty, tem- 
perature and efficiency. 


The unique design and operating features which 
have led to the wide acceptance of Petro-Chem 
furnaces include: ; . 


@ Uniform Heat Distribution 
@ Maximum Fvel Efficiency 
© Low Pressure Drop 

@ Low Maintenance 

© Zero Air Leakage 

© Minimum Ground Space 


PETROCHEM-ISOFLOW FURNACES 
. 
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Sand, cement, lime and gypsum are mixed at new Denver plant of U.S. Durox Corp. of Colorado. 


Swedish Gas Concrete Makes Its U.S. Debut 


This week, as U.S. Durox Corp. of Colorado was 
ironing out the last startup “bugs” in its brand-new 
million-dollar Denver plant (above), it was already 
turning out 50 cu. yds./day of “gas concrete”—the 
first to be produced in this country (CW Technology 
Newsletter, Dec. 1, °56, p. 74) by the Swedish Durox 
process. 

Production began Aug. 23, will reach plant capac- 
ity of 200 cu. yds./day by spring, according to the 
firm’s president, Robert P. Anderson. And if the gas 
concrete, called Durox, lives up to the reputation it 
has made for itself as a building and insulating material 
over the past 30 years in Sweden, the springtime goal 
will be none too optimistic. 

U.S. Durox is operating under a license from 
Swedish-American Industries, Inc. (Englewood, Colo.), 
a representative of Durox of Sweden. And licenses 
have been granted to others for plants in San Fran- 
cisco, Miami and the Minneapolis-St. Paul and Dallas- 
Ft. Worth areas. American Ytong Syndicate markets 
a similar product in Canada, will build a plant in the 
state of Washington and hopes to build another in 
Vancouver, B. C. 

Yet, once initial enthusiasm subsides, further gains 
may be more difficult. Reason: Durox’s claims of low 


Ball mills grind materials to 200 mesh. 








How Barnett Laboratories Inc. 





Recovers Carotene with 


Oliver Precoat Filter... 


Installed at Barnett Laboratories Inc., Long Beach, California 
plant, this Oliver Precoat Filter is recovering carotene, a natural 
food coloring substance, from carrot juice. The Filter is 8’ dia. by 
8’ face, constructed of stainless steel. 

The present installation is the culmination of several years of 
close cooperation between Barnett and D-O engineers. Initially, 
an Oliver Pilot Plant unit was rented for investigating the feasibil- 
ity of the process. Next, a somewhat larger Oliver was purchased 
and operated on a semi-works basis. And finally, the present full 
scale unit was installed for capacity production. This Oliver Pre- 
coat has now been operating for over two years and closely approxi- 
mates the scaled up pilot plant figures. 

j For the Food Industries, Dorr-Oliver manufactures a complete 
line of wet processing equipment. If you have a filtration problem, 
or one involving clarification, centrifuging or waste treatment, just 
drop a line to Dorr-Oliver Incorporated, Stamford, Conn. No 

obligation, of course. 


WORLD - WIDE RESEARCH 


73a @ Fe 2 DP 


ENGINEERING 


Se we wee. SS - 2-8 o F 


EQUIPMENT 


PRODUCTION 


density (25-45 Ibs./cu.ft.) and rel- 
atively high compressive strength 
(400-1,400  Ibs./cu.ft., respectively) 
will likely meet with skepticism. In 
the past, low density and high strength 
in foamed concrete haven’t gone to- 
gether. 

Aerocrete (product of The Aero- 
crete Corp. of America, New York), 
which—like Durox—uses powdered 
aluminum for gas_ generation, is 
stronger than Durox; but it also is 
denser. It is used for heavier-duty 
construction than is Durox; it is not 
used for insulation. 

Mearlcrete (Mearl Mfg. Corp., 
Roselle Park, N.J.) is a mechanically 
foamed product* of the same density 
range as Durox but of lower com- 
pressive strength (35-45 lbs./cu.ft. of 
material is rated at 250 Ibs./sq.in. 
minimum). 

Perlite (Great Lakes Carbon, New 
York)—which is expanded, then 
added as an aggregate to concrete— 
also has lower compressive strength. 

Key difference between Durox and 
present U.S. competition is that Durox 
is foamed in molds at the plant. Most 
other products are foamed when they 
are poured on the job. Anderson says 
plant foaming gives a more uniform 
product. 

Bubbles and Bread: First step in 
manufacture is the blending and grind- 
ing of sand, cement, lime and gypsum 
to minus 200 mesh size. Powdered 
metallic aluminum and water are 
added, mixed in at high speed. 

The mixture is poured into greased 
molds, where leavening takes place. 
Tiny bubbles of hydrogen are generat- 
ed, cause the concrete to rise like 
bread. Critical factors are aluminum 
particle size and temperature control 
—points at which most previous at- 
tempts to produce similar products 
ran into control difficulties. 

Once the mixture has begun to set 
but is still plastic, it is cut into the de- 
sired shape with hydraulically operated 
wires. The cut material is then cured 
in an autoclave using high-pressure 
steam for 12 to 16 hours, depending 
on the density desired. 

The result is a concrete with small 
voids surrounded by connecting films 
of calcium hydrosilicate. 

Properties: Chief uses for the prod- 
uct are expected to be in roof decks, 
floor slabs, insulation and wall panel- 





i ay 8 Mearlcrete foam liquid, a stabilized 
protein hydrolysate based on fish scales and 
other materials, and foam equipment. 
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ESSO LAKTANE Rsvp 


Here’s an unusual solvent in search of further uses. Wherever you need a high-solvency, 
fast-drying solvent with controlled evaporation, a ‘“‘clean” odor, low residue, and reason- 
able price, we suggest that Esso Laktane may well be able to cut your costs and improve 
the results. A product of Bsso Research, it is already the proven quality-leader in 
rotogravure printing and in the lacquer industry. But we think you’ll be interested in its 
uses in producing neoprene rubber products and vinyl organosols, among many other 
potential uses. With uniform quality and immediate availability as well as low cost, 
you'll find that you are indeed answering an invitation to higher profits. Esso Standard 
Oil Company, Inc., 15 West 51st Street, New York 19, New York. PETROLEUM SOLVENTS 
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[t will pay you to find out what 


WILSON’S 
Low Cost 


PEPTONES 


can do for your 


FERMENTATION PROCESSES 
in the Laboratory and in Production 


Wilson's low-cost peptones are made by enzymatic hydrolysis 
of animal protein and are sold in a highly stable, highly con- 
centrated solution. Available in drums, tank cars, and tank 
trucks. Find out now—write for prices, detailed information, 


and samples for shake-flask evaluation. 


RESEARCH PRODUCTS DIVISION 


WILSON & CO., Inc. 
Dept. A, 42nd & Marshfield Avenue, Chicago 9, Illinois 








——| _ ALL ABOUT: 





ULTRAGRAM 











SODIUM XYLENE SULFONATE 











a solubilizing hydrotrope for light- or heavy-duty built detergents 











e a coupling agent and low-temperature solubilizer for heavy-duty liquids 
with high phosphate content 


e a solubilizer and cloud-point depressor for light-duty liquid detergents 


e a conditioner and anti-blocking agent in spray-dried detergents 





1 eantd 
ULTRA “‘SXS” is available in 85% active dry form, and as a 40% liqui 
for tank-truck and tank-car shipmen 


Send for data sheet. 





t from Paterson and Chicago plants. 














Headquarters for all your detergent needs 
Dd) ULTRA CHEMICAL WORKS 


Gy Division of Witco Chemical Company 
2 Wood Street, Dept. W5, Paterson, N. J. 











PRODUCTION 


ing, and building blocks. Heavy con- 
struction use is precluded by Durox’s 
lack of great strength. But a certain 
amount of extra strength can be added 
by reinforcing slabs with a mild-steel 
grid during molding. 

Durox has excellent insulating and 
fire-resistant properties. In tests by the 
Swedish government, one side of a 
10-in. Durox wall was maintained at 
over 2000 F for eight hours. At no 
time during that period did the temper- 
ature on the opposite side of the wall 
go above 122 F. And the material is a 
good soundproofer. 

Another attractive feature is that 
Durox can be sawed, nailed, bored 
and worked with ordinary woodwork- 
ing tools. 

Cost comparisons are difficult to 
make, will depend on the particular 
job at hand. But on a few jobs already 
undertaken with Durox slabs, Ander- 
son reports, quotes ran as much as 
30% below competition. With some 
other shapes, cost differentials are not 
as great. 

Should Durox catch on, it will not 
lack for competition from new prod- 
ucts. Several firms report they are ex- 
perimenting with higher-compressive- 
strength products, are closely watch- 
ing Durox’s progress. 


EQUIPMENT 


Remote Liquid-Level Measurement: 
Texas Instruments Inc. (Dallas) is out 
with a new transistorized electronic 
system for measuring the liquid level 
in as many as 100 remotely located 
storage tanks. Called Data-Gage, the 
system includes receiver console, field 
selector unit and liquid-level gauge 
with power float. A receiver console 
initiates interrogation, decodes, checks 
and displays telemetered data, supplies 
intelligence for printer, teletype, com- 
puter or other instrument. Depths are 
measured from 0 to 64 ft.; accuracy 
of power floats is +%e in. 

& 

Static Detector: A portable instru- 
ment for indicating the existence of 
static and pinpointing the area of dis- 
turbance, is the new offering of Unit- 
ed States Radium Corp. (Morristown, 
N.J.). A chamber in the unit ionizes 
the air in the vicinity of the static dis- 
turbance. A sample charge is conduct- 
ed to the instrument and measured. 
Dubbed the Statometer, it has a meas- 
uring range of 0-500,000 v. 
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How to make a Beeline 


toa honey of a Plant Site 


(a suggestion to men in chemicals) 


The first step in making a beeline to a good 
location for chemical manufacture is to know 
where the site is. If you don’t have this infor- 
mation to your satisfaction, let the Norfolk and 

Varied raw materials Western help you. 

Nearness to markets N&W plant location specialists have complete, 
Excellent power at low rates 
Productive manpower 
Dependable N&W transportation 
Adequate water 

Nearness to the Port of Norfolk 
Excellent climate 


up-to-date files on numerous sites which are 
excellent for manufacture of chemicals and 
chemical products. They understand the prob- 
lems of manufacture and distribution with respect 
to location. There is no obligation, and if you're 

seeking a good site they will go to work for and 
Fair tax structures , : 

0 with you quietly and promptly. What they 
<cien cortunasitinn show you may be the way to make a beeline toa 
Industry-conscious public h y f “l + it y 
Good real estate values a a ae 
Nearness to Bituminous Coal 


Write, wire or call: 


L. E. Ward, Jr., Manager 

Industrial and Agricultural Department 

Drawer CW-779 (Phone Diamond 4-1451, Ext. 474) 
Norfolk and Western Railway 

Roanoke, Virginia 








“Sane Pons | 


THE SIX GREAT 


SERVED BY THE ee : 
HORFOLK AND WESTEp,, * is 
sees 


RAILWAY 
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Where odor is a problem use these 


SHELL SOLVENTS 


SHELL SOL 71 AND 72 


. .. have no odor, are ideal for interior fin- 
ishes, polishes and cleaners. Shell Sol 71 
offers slightly faster evaporation. 


SHELL SOL 140 


A high-flash, slow drying solvent with a 
very mild odor. 
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SHELL 360 SOLVENT 


. . . faster evaporation, low | 
odor, over 100° F. flash point. 


SHELL MINERAL SPIRITS 


. . . traditional distillation range, solvent 
power and drying. Mild odor. 


Typical properties of 


These solvents are recommended for low odor these Shell Solvents are 


and odorless products. 


SHELL MINERAL __| 
SPIRITS 


contained in booklet 
shown. It will be mailed 
on request. 
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SHELL OIL COMPANY 


SO WEST SOTH STREET, NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 
100 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 6, CALIFORNIA 
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SBTECIALTLES 


A Look at a Little-Known Specialties Market 


At this month’s meeting of the Na- 
tional Funeral Directors Assn. at 
Atlanta, Ga., a new line of embalm- 
ing chemicals will be introduced by 
Dodge Chemical Co. (Boston). Called 
the Intro line, these products (Intro- 
flow, Intro-tone and Intro-fix) will 
join the rapidly expanding number of 
chemical specialties used in embalm- 
ing.t 

Because of squeamishness or a lack 
of awareness by market researchers, 
relatively little has been published on 
the subject of embalming chemicals 
and their market. Also, since manu- 
facturers in this industry are not re- 
quired by law to publish contents of 
their products on labels, there’s been 
little the potential manufacturer could 
learn about what materials, other than 
general tissue preservatives, are con- 
tained in the various specialties used 
by morticians. 

After interviewing embalmers, 
manufacturers, mortician schools, 
coroners and funeral directors, CW 
has assembled these facts about the 
embalming chemical business: 

What They Use: The top-volume 
products used are embalming or pre- 
servative fluids. There are two main 
types—arterial fluid and cavity fluid. 
These have essentially the same com- 
position (the first has 7.5-11.5% 
formaldehyde; the latter, about 18% 
—and referred to as 18 index*) except 
that dyes and other additives are not 
included in cavity fluids. 

Arterial fluids, on the other hand, 
have these basic ingredients: 

e Formaldehyde. Used almost uni- 
versally as the basic embalming ingre- 
dient, its prime purpose is to coagulate 
the body proteins to prevent decom- 
position. 

e Modifying agents. These may be 
required to treat specific cases. For 
example, cosmetics are added to treat 
a jaundiced appearance; sodium chlo- 


tAbout 1.5 million embalmings were performed 
in the U. S. last year. 

*Embalming fluids are gauged and designated 
by an “index,” which ey means the per- 
centage of formaldehyde gas dissolved in the 
embalming fluid. Some manufacturers apparent- 
ly misinterpret this index to their own advan- 
tage by considering it a percentage of formalin 
content. Since formalin is a 40% aqueous solu- 
tion of formaldehyde gas, a fluid based on 
formalin content will have only a 10.8% gas 
content, though the manufacturer bills it as 
“27 index” *fluid. 
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ride or potassium nitrate, to slow down 
reaction time of the fluid with tissue. 

Among other special additives: 

e Blood solvents. These anticoagu- 
lants prevent blood clotting, aiding 
proper distribution of the fluid. This 
sometimes is incorporated in the fluid, 
but often is sold as a separate prod- 
uct, called a “preinjection” fluid. 
Among ingredients used for this pur- 
pose (and none of them are completely 
satisfactory) are oxalic acid, boric 
acid, borax, magnesium sulfate, po- 
tassium sulfate, potassium nitrate, po- 
tassium acetate, potassium chloride, 
sodium citrate, sodium nitrate, sodium 
oxalate, and sodium sulfate. 

e Surface tension reducers. These 
create an easier flow of fluid through 
the walls of cells, include such chem- 
icals as glycerine, glycols, sodium 
lauryl sulfate, sulfonated oils and 
triethanolamine. 

e Dyes. Used for cosmetic effect 
to impart a more lifelike appearance, 
they include amaranth, carmine, cud- 
bear, eosin, fuchsin and phenolphthal- 
ein. 

e Aromatics or masking agents. 
Among these are menthol, methyl sali- 
cylate, oils of cinnamon, cloves, pep- 
permint and wintergreen. 

e Antiseptics. These materials help 
coagulate the protein, prevent bacteria 
from hastening decomposition and pre- 
vent later destruction by vermin. They 
include alcohol, m- and _ p-cresol, 


chlorothymol, furfural, hexylresorci- 
nol, methyl hydroxybenzoate, phenol, 
salicylic acid, sodium benzoate, thymol 
sodium perborate, and zinc sulfate. 

Vehicles: Water and alcohol are 
usually the vehicles used to carry these 
chemicals. Most of the various agents 
come ready-mixed with the embalming 
fluid; the only materials added by the 
embalmer are the dyes and the mask- 
ing compound. Occasionally a fluores- 
cent dye is added to embalming fluid 
to enable the embalmer to check, 
under ultraviolet light, the dispersion 
of the fluid throughout the body. 

Shift to Dialdehydes: Perhaps the 
trend most important to embalming 
specialties suppliers is the movement 
away from formaldehyde to some of 
the dialdehydes. The dialdehydes are 
claimed to prevent the rapid dehydra- 
tion of tissue that occurs when for- 
maldehyde is used. They also have a 
less irritating odor. One of the com- 
panies pushing the dialdehydes is 
Champion Chemical Co. (Springfield, 
O.). 

Use of dialdehyde isn’t exactly new. 
Several (pyruvaldehyde and glyoxal) 
have been used in the past. Gluteraldy- 
hyde has had good acceptance and a 
new product, 2-hydroxyadipaldehyde, 
is now being tested for use in embalm- 
ing. Most dialdehyde formulations also 
contain about 10% formaldehyde. 

Antibiotics have been tested, too, 
but without any great success. Pfizer 








One Big Consumer's Purchases 


Forest Lawn, one of the largest and best known cemeteries in 
the country, last year handled 3,000 mortuary cases. Here are a few 
of the chemicals that were used: 


@ 1,500 gal. of embalming fluid, including both 
cavity and arterial. 


60 gal. of alcohol for cleansing and dilution. 
6 gal. of sealer to cover incisions. 

144 pts. of dry wash for the hair. 

12,000 Ibs. of hardening compound. 





CHEMICAL 
MARKETERS 
TO.~ ( 
AMERICAN 
INDUSTRY 


Modern’ grinding techniques 
have accelerated the increased 
consumption of non - metallic 
minerals throughout present 
consuming industries and have 
further created a broad new 
vista of industrial application. 

Berkshire Chemicals,  Inc., 
keeping pace with this develop- 
ment, is privileged to offer se- 
lected non-metallic minerals in 
this category. We invite your 
inquiries. 





*MISTRONS 


(HYDROUS MAGNESIUM SILICATES) 
SILICA (Haro AND soFD 


DIATOMACEOUS EARTH 
BENTONITE 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
METALLIC AND NON-METALLIC MINERALS 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
*Trade Mark Sierra Talc G Clay Co. 











Berkshire 
Chemicals 


INC. 
420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


BOSTON ¢ CHICAGO « CLEVELAND 
PHILADELPHIA * SAN FRANCISCO 





SPECIALTIES 


has a patent (U.S. 2,805,975) on the 
use of a solution of oxytetracycline 
and streptomycin in embalming, but 
the company isn’t actively pushing 
the idea. Factors limiting antibiotic 
success include the high cost of the 
antibiotics, difficulties in maintaining 
proper flesh colors, and the fact that 
an antibiotic-treated body doesn’t meet 
other embalming standards. — 
Interference: The use of modern 
drugs has had relatively little effect 


on the traditionally used embalming 
materials. Penicillin and the sulfas, 
when used in large doses, present 
some problems, though negligible, 
in distribution of fluids and in flesh 
discoloration. Tranquilizers and some 
of the newer steroids have been ac- 
cused of interfering with firming of 
the body, but on this point there’s 
disagreement among embalmers. Med- 
icines containing glucose can cause 
formation of a gelatinlike substance 
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LIONEL CRAWFORD 


Liquid Gold Flowing in the Street 


This middle-of-the-roader is busy 
applying a gold line 5 in. wide, 2.7 
miles long on New York’s Fifth 
Avenue, to commemorate the 50th 
anniversary of the Fifth Avenue Assn. 
Sprayed from an air compressor, the 
paint (which contains glass bead to re- 


flect lights at night) dries in 35 min- 
utes. The gold stripe extends from 
Washington Square (in downtown 
Manhattan) northward to 60th St. Ap- 
plication (50 gal. were used) took two 
hours, was done at 6 a.m. under super- 
vision of the city’s Traffic Dept. 
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Plastisol Cap Liners made with Low Cost 


Ci TR OFLE xX A-4 Plasticizer are Nontoxic...Odor-Free! 


@ A good jar can do its job only if the 
lid offers the same protection as the glass. 


That means that the sealing ring and 
liner inside the lid must work efficiently 
and at the same time be odor-free...non- 
toxic...completely harmless to both fatty 
and non-fatty food contents. 


Nothing meets these requirements bet- 
ter than vinyl plastisol liners made with 
safe, low-cost Citroflex® A-4 plasticizer. 


Citroflex A-4 also finds excellent use in 
plasticizing vinyls for coating food con- 
tainers and for producing food wrap 
films. Citroflex A-2, a companion prod- 
uct, is a nontoxic, odorless plasticizer for 
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cellulose acetate food wraps for both 
fatty and non-fatty foods. Both Citroflex 
A-2 and A-4 are accepted by the Food and 
Drug Administration. 


Your Pfizer representative will be glad 
to explain how Citroflex plasticizers can 
serve your needs. 


Costs of these citric acid esters are re- 
markably low, compared to other non- 
toxic plasticizers. Besides A-2 and A-4, 
the Pfizer Citroflex line includes Citroflex 
2 (Triethyl Citrate), Citroflex 4 (Tributyl 
Citrate) and Citroflex A-8 (Acetyl Tri-2- 
Ethylhexyl Citrate). Check into the Pfizer 
Citroflex plasticizers today. 





for Over 100 Years . 


Vernon, Calif; Atlanta, Ga.; Dallas, Texas, 





SPECIALTIES 


Chor OMe thgnee now being 


delivered from 
Frontier's plant at 
Wichita, Kansas ., 


by the carload 


mre 
by the truckload 


m-i-i-5-1-5 


and in drum lots 


in a body that has been refrigerated. 
But this is overcome by raising the 
temperature of the embalming fluid 
and the body. 

For jaundice cases, special fluids 
are used, some of them phenol-based, 
to prevent discoloration caused by 
action of the formaldehyde with bili- 
rubin pigment. For obese cases, 
fluids containing a surface-active agent 
(usually sodium alkyl lauryl sulfate) 
must be used. 

Other chemical products used by 
morticians are various disinfectants, 
soaps, sealers for lips and eyelids, 
plastic wax to build damaged areas, 


© METHYLENE CHLORIDE . 
© CARBON TETRACHLORIDE 


© CHLOROFORM 
USP AND 
TECHNICAL 


© GRAIN FUMIGANTS 





Add the name of Frontier to your list of 
chloromethanes producers — and gain a new 
source with much to offer you. Swift shipments 
from the heart of Mid-America . . . high quality 
from a new plant with advanced processing 
and control equipment. Friendly, — 
service — from a firm big enough to deliver the 
best, and young enough to appreciate your 
business. We shall welcome your inquiry. 








Basic Producers of 


CHLOROMETHANES 
BHC (14 and 36 gamma) 
CHLORINE 

CAUSTIC SODA 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 
Wichita, Kansas 
PLANTS: 


Wichita, Kansas 
Denver City, Texas 


A DIVISION OF UNION CHEMICAL & MATERIALS CORP. 


MURIATIC ACID 
FINE GRAIN SALT 





From the World’s 
Largest Production Unit 


FORMALDEHYDE. MERCK 
@ Qu 


Unrestricted quantities deliv- 
ered within 24 hours to points 
in Middle Atlantic and New 
England areas. Write, wire or 
phone your requirements for 
Formaldehyde 37% and 45% 
Low Methanol (Uninhibited), 
and Inhibited; Hexamine Tech- 
nical, Powder or Granular. 


MERCK & CO., Inc. 
CHEMICAL DIVISION 


RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 
© Merck & Co., Inc. 


“NOSEY” 
daye: 


Zs 


DO you know of any odor 
worse’n that of a pigsty? And 
do you know that FRITZSCHE 
has deodorants so powerful 
they can actually reduce that 
odor to the point of bearabil- 
ity? Now, if they can do that 
for piggeries, you know they 
can do it tor almost any kind 
of unpleasant odor condition. 
As a matter of fact, FRITZSCHE 
chemists have probably tackled 
and solved the very problem 
that may be proving a handi- 
Cap or source of annoyance in 
your industrial or manufactur- 
ing operations. Why not write 
them about your problem? 
Maybe they have the answer. 
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76 NINTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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cosmetics, shampoos, hardening com- 
pounds (wood flour, and other mate- 
rial for drying and filling bodies that 
have undergone autopsy), mould pre- 
ventives (Vaseline or oil-based cos- 
metics for short term, p-dichloroben- 
zene for longer periods) and solvents 
to clean embalming instruments. 

How Big: Industry estimates of 
the market for embalming materials 
range from $4-10 million/year; the 
average guess is $5 million. Of this, 
about 75% goes for the preservative 
chemicals, the rest for cosmetics. A 
body, if good materials are used, will 
usually contain $3-5 worth of em- 
balming chemicals. Virtually all 
bodies are embalmed. _ Still-born 
babies, some members of the Jewish 
faith, some accident cases and some 
inhabitants of backwoods areas are 
not. Virtually all the 350,000 bodies 
that are cremated in the U.S. each 
year are embalmed before incineration 
—for preservation during funeral 
services. 

Top Twelve: About 90% of the em- 
balming chemicals business goes to 
twelve firms. National firms, in prob- 
able order of dollar volume/ year, are 
Champion Chemical Co., Dodge 
Chemical Co., Undertakers Supply Co. 
(Chicago), Embalmers Supply Co. 
(Westport, Conn.), L. H. Kellogg 
Chemical Co. (Minneapolis—a mail- 
order house), Royal Bond Inc. (St. 
Louis), Hydrol Chemical and H. S. 
Eckels (both of Philadelphia). 

Among the big regional producers 
are Fluids Chemical Co. (Chicago), 
Morticians Supply Co. (Dallas), 
Eureka Fluid Works (San Francisco), 
and Gold Crest Chemical (Wilming- 
ton, Del.). 

Most of these companies (with the 
exception of Kellogg) sell their prod- 
ucts direct. There are a few jobbers 
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AIR REDUCTION CHEMICAL CO 
Agency—G. M. Basford Co. 


pre acl = Basford Co. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID CO. 
Agency—Hazard Adv. Co. 


AMERICAN FLANGE & MFG. CO. 
Agency—Freiwald & Coleman, Adv 


AMERICAN MINERAL SPIRITS CO. 
Agency—Leo Burnett Co. Inc. 


Ne PeTasH & SHRBIOAL 
‘Ageney—MeOarty Co. 


ANSUL CHEMICAL CO., THE .. 
Agency—Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc. 


ARGUS CHEMICAL CORP. 
Agency—Greer, DuBois & Co., Inc. 


BAKER PERKINS, INC. 
Agency—Price, Tanner & Willox, Inc. 


BERKSHIRE CHEMICALS, INC 
Agency—Molesworth  A\gssoc. 


CELANESE CORP. OF AMERICA 
Agency—Ellington & Co., Inc. 


CHEMICAL MANUFACTURING CO. . 
Agency—The House of J. Hayden Twiss 


DIAMOND ALKALI CO. oe 
Agency—Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 


DOW CHEMICAL CO. .... —— * 
Agency—MacManus, John & ‘Adams, Inc. 


DOWELL ING.  .ncciss cose cen. 
Agency—Rives, Dyke & C©o., Adv. 


DORR-OLIVER INC. ; P . 
Agency—Sutherland Abbott Adv 


DRAVO CORP. ee 
Agency—Ketchum, MacLeod ‘& Grove, Inc 


DU PONT de NEMOURS INC., E. 1. POLY- 
CHEMICALS DEPT. .... -. 38-39 


dgenep—Beteen, Barten, " Durstine & Osborne, 
ne, 


ESSO STANDARD OIL CO. INC. 
Agency—McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


FISHER CHEMICAL CO. INC. 
Agency—Freiwald & Coleman Co. 


FRONTIER CHEMICAL CO. 
Agency—The McCormick-Armstrong Co 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORP. 
Agency—Oakleigh BR, French & Assoc. 


GENERAL AMERICAN 
CORP. WIGGINS DIV 


Agency—Edward H. Weiss & Co. 


TRANSPORTATION 
Was: secu. ae 
GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORP. 

Agency—L. W. Frohlich & Co. 


GRACE CHEMICAL CO. 
Agency—Ridgway Adv. Co. 
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HARSHAW CHEMICAL CO. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 
Agency—Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 


INTERNATIONAL NICKEL CO., INC 
Agency—Marschalk & Pratt Co., Inc. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORP. 
Agency—Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Inc. 


KAY-FRIES CHEMICALS INC. 
Agency—Richard Lewis Adv. 


MERCK & CO., INC 


Agency—Charles W. Hoyt Co., Inc. 


METASAP CHEMICAL CO. 
Agency—Lewin, Williams & Saylor 


MICHIGAN CHEMICAL CORP. 
Agency—Wesley Aves & Assoc. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER dies 9 adap 


Agency- _Bauerlein Adv. 


NORFOLK & WESTERN RAILWAY 
Agency—Houck & Co. Inc. 


NORTON CO. eT ee eer eT 
Agency—James Thomas Chirurg Co, 


OXY-CATALYST INC. eget 
Agency—Gray & Rogers Inc. 


PENNSYLVANIA REFINING CO. 
Agency—Downing Industrial Adyv., 


PETRO-CHEM DEVELOPMENT CO. | 
Agency—Sam J. Gallay Co., Adv. 


PFIZER & CO. INC., CHARLES 
Agency—MacManus, John & Adams Inc. 


RELIANCE STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
Agency—Bond & Starr Inc. 


SHELL OIL CO. 
Agency—J, Walter Thompson Co. 


SINCLAIR CHEMICALS, INC. “ 
Agency—Morey, Humm & Warwick 


cenviay PReoEss or MAIER CHEMICAL 
DYE CORP. cakem 2nd Cover 
p Bsc tne aan! & Carrier, ‘Ine. 


SOUTHERN STATES IRON ROOFING CO. 
Agency—George & Glover Adv. 


STEPAN CHEMICAL CO. 
Agency—Frank C. Nasher, Inc.. 


STRAN- sTert — Div. 
STEEL COR 


Agency— bsscwd Ewald Co. 


OF NATIORA, 


TRUBEK LABORATORIES, INC. 
Agency—Ray Ellis Adv. 


ULTRA CHEMICAL WORKS 
Agency—Hazard Adv. Co. 


UNION CARBIDE CRERICALS co. DIV OF 
UNION CARBIDE COR 4th cover 


Agency—J. M. Mathes eX 
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U. S. RUBBER CO. pee 
Agency—Fletcher D. Richards Inc. 


VITRO CORP. OF AMERICA 
Agency—Molesworth Assoc, 


WALLACE & TIERNAN, INC, 
Agency—Branstater Assoc. Inc, 


WARWICK WAX CO. 
Agency—G. M. Basford Co. 


WILSON & CO. INC. 
Agency—U. 8. Adv. Corp. 


WILSON-MARTIN on. _ wees & ns INC. 
3rd cover 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICAL CORP. 45-48, 70 
Agency-Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance, Inc. 


tracers SECTION 
(Classified Advertising) 
F. J. Eberle, Business Mgr. 


CHEMICALS: Offered/Wanted 
EMPLOYMENT 


EQUIPMENT: Used/Surplus New 
PU WE higG eters caes. ces 


WANTED 
MANAGEMENT SERVICES 
SPECIAL SERVICES 


ADVERTISING STAFF 


Atlanta 3 Robert H. Powell 
Sm Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., JAckson 


Boston 16 ... 350 Park Square Building, 
Paul F. McPherson, HUbbard 2-7160 


Chicago 11 Alfred D. Becker, Jr., 
R. J. Claussen, 5620 N. Michigan Ave., 
MOhawk 4-5800 


Cleveland 15 Vaughn K. Dissette, 
1510 Hanna Bldg., SUperior 1-7000 


Gordon L. Jones, The 
Vaughn pte 1712 Commerce St., River- 
side 7-5117 
Denver 2 
ALpine 56-2981 


Detroit 26 856 Penobscot Bidg., 
H. J. Sweger, Jr., WOodward 2-1793 


London. H. Lagler, McGraw-Hill House, 
95 Farringdon St., E.C. 4, England 


Los Angeles 17.... John B. Uphoff, 1125 
West Sixth St., MAdison 6-9351 


New York 36 Knox Armstrong, 
Pr. Je erson, Charles F. Onasch, 
L. Charles Todaro, 500 5th Ave., OXford 
5-5959 


Philadelphia 3... William B. Hannum, Jr., 
Architects Bldg., 17th & Sansom Sts., 
Rittenhouse 6-0670 


yh ame: 22 ...V. K. Dissette, Room 1111 
Henry W. Oliver Bldg., ATlantic 1-4707 


San Francisco 4. ye C. Woolston, 
68 Post St., DOuglas 2-4600 
St. Louis 8 3615 Olive St., 
Continental Bldg., R. J. Claussen, JEf- 
erson 56-4867 


1740 Broadway, 
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EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 








SALES 
VICE PRESIDENT 
ENGINEERING 
CONSTRUCTION 
$24,000 to $27,000 


Leading company in design 
and construction of chem- 
ical plants requires a top 
sales executive to spear- 
head its greatly expanding 
sales effort. The man we 
are seeking rarely answers 
an ad. He is a chemical 
engineer, successfully em- 
ployed as a sales executive 
with at least the last ten 
years in the engineering 
construction industry. He 
knows thoroughly the 
chemical industry and the 
key people in it. Only an 
exceptional opportunity to 
advance his career will in- 
terest him. We have it. 


P-6270 Chemical Week 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


TECHNICAL 
ADVERTISING 
COPYWRITER 


If you have a flair for writing, and you have a 
background in chemistry or chemical engineering, 
Wyandotte Chemicals has a position which might 
interest you. This position includes formulating, 
creating, and executing advertising programs, 
sales promotion plans and programs, publicity, 
technical literature, etc. 


This position requires a recent graduate with 
initiative, proven writing ability to do close 
liaison work with other departments. 


We are located in the suburban Detroit area 
with fine living, academic, and recreational 
facilities nearby. Excellent salary, employee 
benefits and opportunities for advancement. 
Please send your complete resume in confidence 
to: 


Manager, Personnel Planning 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation 
Wyandotte, Michigan 








CONTRACT WORK 
WANTED 


To complement its contract research acti- 
vities, a well-known, New England research 
company offers its services and facilities 
for confidential manufacture of research, pi- 
lot or production quantities of organic chem- 
icals. The company does not market chem- 
icals and will accept only a limited number 
of manufacturing commitments. 


CWW-6269 Chemical Week 
Class. Adv. Div., P.O. Box 12, 
N. Y. 36, N. Y. 





Replies (Box No.): Address to office nearest you 
¢/e This publication Classified Adv. Div. 
NEW YORK: P. O. Box 12 (36) 
CHICAGO: 520 N. Michigan Ave. (11) 
SAN FRANCISCO: 68 Post St. (4) 

















“Position Vacant 








Technical Sales—Surfactants—Well known 
manufacturer seeks man_ with knowledge of 
surface active agents for New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania area. Sales or technical ex- 
perience in this field necessary. Salary and com- 
mission plus company requirements. All _ replies 
held confidential, and our personnel are aware ot 
this ad. P-6290, Chemical Week. 





Selling Opportunity Offered 





Excellent sales opportunity for technically 
trained young man to join well-established ag- 
gressive firm manufacturing industrial chemicals 
and specialties in Northern New Jersey. Liberal 
company benefits. Salary open. Send detailed 
resume, RW-6214, Chemical Week. 





Selling Opportunity Wanted 





Old established highly reputable chemical sales 
company with main ofice in New York City is 
open to represent one more account. Write - 
5732, Chemical Week. 


TRACERS 


TO THE 
CHEMICAL PROCESSING INDUSTRIES 








SURPLUS WANTED 


CHEMICALS, PHARMACEUTICALS, OILS 
PLASTICIZERS,RESINS, DYES 
SOLVENTS, PIGMENTS, ETC 


CHEMICAL SERVICE CORPORATION 


96-02 Beaver Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-6970 




















SURFACTANTS MARKETEER 


New products and expanded facilities have cre- 
ated need for technically trained, aggressive man 
familiar with all aspects of surfactant sales. 
Should have present following in the trade and 
familiar with product applications of anionics, 
cationics and nonionics. 

Direction of old-line company young in ideas and 
experienced in business and management. 

You are invited to write in confidence present- 


ing your qualifications and to receive further 
information. 


P-6238 Chemical Week 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEER— 
OVERSEAS LIAISON 


Several years experience in the selection, layout 
and installation of chemical processing equip- 
ment. Occasional overseas trips of short dura- 
tion. Permanent position offering exceptional 
opportunities for experience and advancement 
with world-wide pharmaceutical firm. Age about 
35, college degree required, knowledge of 
Spanish language desirable, 

Send resume, references and minimum salary 
requirements to: 


Employment Manager 
Parke, Davis & Company 
P.O. Box 118, R. P. Annex 
Detroit 32, Michigan 











SALESMEN 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


World-wide chemical firm has excellent sales 
openings in all parts of the U.S. This rapidly 
expanding 30 year old firm has six U.S. plants 
Producing water treating chemicals, fuel oil 
stabilizers, petroleum catalysts, corrosion in- 
hibitors and chemical intermediates. Salary and 
expenses plus commission and bonus. Car fur- 
nished. Outstanding employee benefit program. 
Applicants must be under 35. Mail resume to 
Personnel Dept. 


NATIONAL ALUMINATE CORPORATION 
6185 W. 66th Place Chicago 38, Illinois 








POLYURETHANE PRODUCTION 


Large Southwestern manufacturer requires a tech- 
nical production man to produce polyester and poly- 
ether flexible foam in new foam division, Apply 
only if you have successfully manufactured foam 
with Standard Equipment. Write now for full in- 
formation about this employment opportunity to 


P-6231 Chemical Week 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago (1, II. 





MANAGER, CHEMICAL AND 
REFINERY CONSTRUCTION 
DIVISION 


Large and aggressive general contracting and 
engineering firm operating nation wide desires 
manager for Chemical and Refinery Construction 
Division. Excellent opportunity for properly quali- 
fied person, Do not apply unless you are fully 
experienced in estimating, pricing, and manag- 
ing construction projects for the process industry 
and are a top level executive in this field. State 
full particulars and compensation desired in initial 
application addressed to Post Office Box 949, 
Montgomery, Alabama. 




















CHEMISTS 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 


An Active, confidential service! Interview 
at your convenience, 
Call, write or wire 
GLADYS HUNTING (Consultant) 
DRAKE PERSONNEL, . 
220 S. State, Chicago . HA 7-8600 








For Sale 








100’—-9” S.S. Screw Seamer used—excellent 
—complete units any length. T. N. 67 Van Reipen 
Ave., Jersey City. 


Unused Buflovak 5’ x 12 Single Drum Vacuum 
Dryer. Perry, 1415 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. 








Unused 500 gal. Pfaudler Reactor ‘4 53 
glass. Perry, 1415 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. 


H. K. Porter 6’ dia. x 5’ long with 20 HP motors. 
Perry, 1415 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. 








5 Million Folding Boxes Paraffin dipped, lain 
white 2-13/32” x 2” x 1-%4” perfect for dry chemi- 
cals, drugs, food, parts. Way below factory cost, 
any quantity. Send letterhead for free samples. 
Metropolitan, 313 E 31 St. NYC 16. 





For Sales—16” Water Strainer “Elliott”, Twin, 
basket type. Good condition. LE, Bis roaddus, 
vhone CE 9-7844 P.O. Box 479, Hopewell, 
Virginia. 


Dehydrated Corn Cob Meal: Uniform, Moisture- 
controlled carrier and diluent. Clean, absorbent, 
low-cost. Paxton Processing Co., Paxton, Ill. 











Busi Opportunities 





For sale 80 acres or less. R.R. and Utilities. Any 
type industry Met. N. Y. Write owner, P. O. Box 
26, Carlstadt, N. J. 





Wanted Small Chemical gto Business or 
items that we can relocate. Brate Co., 125 Tivoli, 
Albany, N. Y. 





Clean Hectograph: Developing new process. 
Patent pending, need company with capital and 
coating machines. BO-5860, Chemical Week. 














= Wanted 





Wanted to purchase 55 gallon stainless drums 
in good condition—used. W-6255, Chemical Week. 








DON’T FORGET 
the box number when answering advertise- 
ments. It is the only way we can identify 
the advertiser to whom you are writing. 
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MANAGEMENT SERVICES 


@ General Consulting 
@ Management 

e Patents 

e@ Systems Engineering 


e@ Instrumentation 

e@ Equipment Design 

e Catalyst Development 
e@ Translation 


e@ Chemical & Bacteriological Analysis 





ARIES ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Technical and Economic 
Consultants to the Chemical Industry 
New Products & Processes 
_ Technical & Economic Studies 
Design and Initial Operation of Complete 
Plants 
Process Analysis—Market Research 
77 South St. Stamford, Conn. 
DA 5-2236 





THE C. W. NOFSINGER CO. 


“In Engineering, It’s 
the PEOPLE that Count” 


Engineers and Contractors for the Petroleum 
and Chemical Industries 


906 Grand Ave. + Kansas City 6, Missouri 
Phone BAltimore 1-4146 





BERG BOAT COMPANY 





Specialists in 
MARINE TRANSPORTATION OF CHEMICALS 
Transportation Systems 
Coastwise and Inland Waterways 
tudies—Reports—Contracts 


Frederick C. Berg—Marine Engineer 
Georgetown, Maryland—Telephone Ceecilton 4605 








JAMES P. O’DONNELL 


Consulting Engineer 
Professienal Pngineering for the 
Petroleum and Process Industries 

39 Broadway 
New York 6, N. Y. 
Beaumont, Texas 








CORELL AND JONES 
ENGINEERS 
Power—Maintenance 
Ohlorine—SodaAsh—Perchlorethylene 
Pigments and Related Products 
Design—Reports—Operation 


413 Rose Bivd. Teis: Akron, 9. TE 64271 
Akron, Ohio Wadsworth, G. FE 56542 





ybinette Research Laboratories, Inc. 


Industrial Research Consultation 
Technical and Economic Surveys : : Product 
Development Chemical Market Research 


16 East Lancaster Avenue, Ardmore, Pa. 
Tel. Midway 2-6457 








e Heyw d-Robi: Cc 


ENGINEERS * CONSULTANTS 
* CONSTRUCTORS 

*Chemical 

* Metallurgical 

*Industrial Buildings 


114 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 





JACOBS ENGINEERING COMPANY 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 
Chemical plant design. Feasibility and 
Market studies. 
Specialists in 

industry. 


774 East Green Street 


Pacific Coast chemical 


Pasadena, Cal. 








SIRRINE 
ENGINEERS 
Plant design & Surveys covering Chemical Elec- 
trochemical and Metallurgical Production; Indus- 
trial Waste Disposal; Water Supply & Treatment 
Analysis & Reports 
J. E. SIRRINE CO. 


Greenville South Carolina 








Laboratory Services 


for the Food, Feed Drug and 
Chemical Industries 
Analyses, Biological Evaluating, Toxicity Studies 
Insectide Testing and Screening 
Flaver Evaluation 
Project Research and Consultation 
Write for price schedule ; 
Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation 
P.O. Box 2217. Madi 1, Wi 











. KILLEFFER 








¢ TECHNICAL PUBLICITY 


¢ TECHNICAL SALES LITERATURE 
¢ ANNUAL REPORTS 

« COMPANY HISTORIES 

¢ BIOGRAPHIES 

« TECHNICAL GHOST WRITING 


Telephone SPencer 9-682! 
168 Westchester Avenue Tuckahoe 7, N. Y. 








Professional 
Assistance 
in solving your most difficult problems 


is offered by consultants whose cards 
appear in this section. 











TRACERS 


TO THE CHEMICAL PROCESSING INDUSTRIES 


e Closing Daic-—Each Tuesday, 11 days prior to publication date. 





TITANIUM POWDER 99+#+% 


ALL MESH SIZES e STABLE IN AIR e@ COMPACTS EASILY 
CATALYTICALLY ACTIVE (LARGE SURFACE AREA/UNIT WEIGHT) 


UNITED INTERNATIONAL RESEARCH, Inc., 38-15 30th St., Long Island City, N.Y. 








CUSTOM GRINDING 


¢ Ultra Fine or Coarse 

© Specialty or Volume 

¢ Heat Sensitive Materials 

¢ Complete Blending and Grinding 
service on unit or contract basis 


A. Game » Se. Ue 10881 S. Central Avenue 
Oak Lawn, Illinois 











gdiNATEO Lapa 

§ s TOXICITY TESTS 
7 following FDA procedures, for 
——— crus “chemicals, foods, drugs, cosmetics, 
pesticides, additives. Biological assays. 
Screening tests. Complete research and develop- 
ment services. No obligation for estimates. 

Call or write Arthur D. Herrick, Director. 

NEW DRUG INSTITUTE 


130 East 59 St., New York 22 © Mu 8-0640 
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SPECIALTIES 


in the field. Some of the casketmakers 
stock material for the convenience of 
their customers, but this comprises a 
very small portion of the business. One 
casketmaker, National Casket, manu- 
factured embalming chemicals until 
several years ago. 

Buying Directors: Sales are usually 
made to funeral directors, who are 
often the ones who do the embalming. 
A full-time embalmer (average wage 
is $110/week) has some influence in 
choice of supplies. In the industry, a 
number of embalmers are independent 
contractors, embalm on a flat-fee basis 
(usually about $25-30/body), usually 
use chemicals provided by funeral di- 
rectors. ** 

Embalming fluid is usually sold to 
the nation’s 25,000 funeral directors 
in pint bottles (24-bottle cases), priced 
from $13 to $40/case. Fluid is also 
sold in 5-gal. and 48-gal. containers. 
About 1 pt. of cavity fluid and 112-4 
pts. of arterial fluid are used per body. 

One of the current problems in 
selling embalming chemicals (not a 
new one) is the practice of premium 
selling. One company is currently 
giving $75 worth of golf clubs, fish- 
ing tackle, etc., to purchasers of 10 
cases of embalming fluid, much to the 
consternation of other makers. Com- 
petition is fierce, chiefly because the 
death rate in the country is fairly 
steady. This inelastic demand for their 
products means that the makers must 
get new business from competitors. 

Credit terms in the industry are re- 
markably lenient, call for 2%, 30 days 
and net 60. Part of the reason for this 
largess is because a funeral director, 
too, must often wait to collect. 

Smarter Customers: The nation’s 
20 mortuary schools (total enrollment 
about 1,400) are turning out students 
with a_ substantial technical back- 
ground—a far cry from the day when 
an embalmer got a three-day hurry- 
up course in his practice. The turnout 
of better-trained embalmers (some 
states now require two years of college, 
one year of embalming school) means 
that the makers of embalming chemi- 
cals will have to satisfy more knowl- 
edgable buyers, who won’t be content 
to buy on the basis of price alone. 


**In selling embalming chemicals, a salesman 
sometimes deals with a strange combination of 
business—an_ electrical dealer-mortician. This 
evolved from the movement of the town cabinet- 
maker (and coffinmaker) to furniture dealer (and 
mortician) to furniture dealer with appliances 
(still remaining a mortician) to appliance dealer 
without the furniture (but still retaining the 
funeral business). 
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' ice: Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 


Plastic Pipe: Polyethylene Pace-Setter 


More than 75 million Ibs. of polyethylene resin will 
be used in making lightweight plastic pipe in 1960. 
That’s the prediction that James Sayre and Stanley 
Mruk, of Allied Chemical & Dye, made at the American 
Chemical Society’s New York meeting. 

But the prediction was qualified—e.g., “if quality 
standards are enforced, if better resins are available, 
if the construction industry realizes its revival.” 
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About 6-7% of the virgin resin produced goes into 
pipe manufacture, but this use has grown about 10- 
fold in the last half-decade. 

This year, according to Sayre and Mruk, ap- 
proximately 55 million lbs. of resin—including an 
estimated 15 million Ibs. of scrap—will be so used. 

Biggest pipe use of resin (virgin and scrap) this 
year will be in farm water lines—8 to 10 million Ibs. 
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before your next batch reacts... CONSULT 


A NEW SLIDE GUIDE TO... 
MODERN 


FATTY ACIDS 


Complete specifications and analyses on a full line of animal, vegetable, 
lauric and coconut fatty acids, including sixteen new products, new 
quality standards, handy charts, and technical data for the chemist. 


WILSON ff MARTIN 


Snyder Ave. & Swanson St., Phila. 48, Pa. 
Div. of WILSON & CO., Inc. 


WILSON-MARTIN, Snyder Ave. & Swanson St., Phila. 48, Pa. 


Name Title 














Zone State 





ra 


‘ 


@ilk S JO! 


LU} itel, | 
CARBIDE 


ed | ites 1 a 


C] a 
Union Carbide Chemicals Company 


Division of Union Carbide Corporation 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


NIACET vinyl acetate monomer 


Trade-Mark 


A large, new unit is now on stream at Texas City, Texas. This 
unit more than doubles existing capacity there and substantially increases 
national production of vinyl acetate monomer. 

With this increased availability, you can count on CarBiDe to continue 
to meet your growing needs for vinyl acetate monomer. And you can rely 
on Niacet vinyl acetate monomer because it is produced by the pioneer 
and leader in vinyl monomers. 

In Canada: Carbide Chemicals Company, Division of Union Carbide 


Canada Limited, Montreal. 


The term ‘\.acet”’ is a registered trade-nark af Union Carbide Corporation. 





